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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 

We doubt whether anyone in this country who has 
studied the subject be quite satisfied with the Treaty lately 
concluded at Washington ; and yet we believe the feeling of 
most Englishmen will be, that itisa good. job it has been 
concluded. That sounds a little contradictory ; but if we 
consider the facts, it will be found not to be 80. The matter 
on hand was not so much making a bargain, or securing 
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advantages, as getting rid of a disagrecable quarrel. To 
secure that object was worth making some concessions ; and 
accordingly some concessions have had to be made. Without 
admitting that we, in any essential particular, failed in our 
duty to the United States during their civil war, we know 
that it is nevertheless true that the Americans thought 
we had done so, and that a feeling of soreness rankled 
in their minds in consequence. This chronic grudge might 
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at any moment have broken out into active hostility, 
and that, of course, at a time least convenient to us. To 
heal the wound was therefore worth a plaster; and, a 
plaster having been applied, it is to be hoped that the 
trouble is for ever at an end. We have expressed our regret 
for what happened, and we have entered into engagements 
calculated to prevent the escape of future Alabamas from 
the ports of both countries, and, moreover, laid the founda- 
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tion of an important principle of international law which is 
likely in the future to operate most decidedly to our ad- 
vantage. The new rules agreed to are:—First, that a 
neutral Government is bound to prevent the fitting 
out, arming, or equipping within its jurisdiction of any 
vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended 
to cruise against a Power with which it is at peace; 
second, not to permit either belligerent to make use 
of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation 
of the supplies of arms or men; and, third, that it must use 
due diligence to prevent the infraction of these obligations. 
Now, as our commerce is the most extensive in the world, 
and is likely to continue so for a long time to come, it is of 
importance that as many safeguards should be provided for 
it as possible; and as, moreover, the Americans have 
peculiar facilities for fitting out cruisers, which might 
seriously cripple our trade in the event of war break- 
ing out between us and any other maritime Power 

and there are few, if any, Powers nowadays that are not 
more or less maritime—much is gained when American 
citizens are precluded from ever using those facilities to our 
detriment. These advantages are secured by the new rules; 
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operate beneficially for the Americans as well as for us, be- 
cause mutual advantage is essential to a fair bargain. 
second condition is a little ambiguous at first sight, for its 
terms might be stretched so as to forbid all trade in arms 
and munitions of war whenever hostilities were in progress 
in any quarter of the world; but it appears that no such 
latitude of interpretation is intended ; and, indeed, it is not 
likely that the United States would agree to such inter- 
pretation, seeing that their statesmen have always con- 
tended, and do still contend, for perfect freedom of trade in 
war material if carried on in its ordinary course and in the 
usual way. The restriction is only to apply to acts done for 
the service of a vessel engaged in warfare—such as arming 
or rearming, granting supplies of ammunition, Xc., in neutral 
ports—and not to arms or military supplies exported for the 
use of a belligerent in the ordinary course of commerce. It 
is well that this explanation of the clause has been given ; 
but it would have been better had the language employed 
been so definite as to render explanations unnecessary. 

There are two elements in the Treaty, however, which 
cannot be dismissed so easily. The first of these is that in 
virtue of which the above rules are made to have a retrospec- 
tive action ; the second is the way in which Canada has fared 
in the negotiations, On the first point there is this to be said, 
that it is in effect an ex post facto law so far as the Alabama 
and her consorts are concerned, and that all ex post facto laws 
are objectionable. As no man ought to be arraigned wider 
a law enacted subsequent to the perpetration of his alleged 
crime, so no nation should be called upon to make good 
damage resulting from deeds against which no probi- 
bition existed at the time they were done. But, on the 
other hand, it may sometimes be politic for a nation to sub- 
mit to a certain measure of retrospective liability in order to 
secure future immunity ; and that is exactly the case here; 
and in this fact consists the best—and, so far as we are 
aware, the only—justification of the retrospective action of 
the new rules. The advantage gained in the future is worth 
the liability incurred for the past; and that is the sum and 
substance of the matter. 

As regards Canada, it seems to us that the colony has 
scarcely had fair treatment, though we doubt if it be worth 
her while to make any fuss abont the business. She has 
two grounds of complaint—first, that no compensation has 
been awarded her for the damage done by the Fenian 
raiders, This, it seems to us, is a real grievance. Canadian 
claims should have been referred to arbitration along with 
the Alabama claims. If Great Britain is to pay for damage 
done on the high seas by any or all of the Confedcrate 
cruisers, on the ground that sufficient diligence was not 
exercised in preventing the escape of some of said cruisers 
from our ports, it is surely only fair that the United 
States should make good the damage, as far as that can 
be done, inflicted upon the Canadians by the Fenians who, 
from lack of sufficient diligence on the part of United 
States officials, were permitted to cross the frontier, 
Whether we do pay or not for the depredations of the 
Alabama will of course depend upon the award of the 
arbitrators appointed under the Treaty; but if there be 
ground for referring the one set of claims, there is ground 
for referring the other. We do not wonder, therefore, that 
the Canadians should feel that on this point they have re- 
ceived but scant justice, or rather no justice at all. The 
only consideration that can weigh with an impartial mind on 
this head is, whether, seeing the injury inflicted by the 
Fenians was, after all, relatively slight, it be worth while 
disturbing the general settlement on account of it. 

The second grievance of the British subjects in North 
America is in regard to the fisheries, and here we think they 
are more alarmed than they need be. Putting all questions 
touching rights granted by old treaties on one side, it may 
be doubted whether the privileges conceded to citizens of 
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all parties, and the stations of the Yankees on the coasts 
and their trading for supplies in the ports will be pretty sure 
to bring so much grist to the Canadian mill—in other words, 
so much profit to the Canadians—as ere long to disarm their 
prejudices and overcome their opposition. ‘They can lose 
little, and they may gain much, by free intercourse with the 
men of the States and the presence of the latter on the 
coasts and in the ports of the Dominion ; and we have no 
doubt that the Canadians will by and by come to perceive that 
their true interests will be best promoted by free intercourse 
rather than by monopoly—by encouraging rather than by 
repelling the visits and traffic of their neighbours. 

On the whole, then, after reviewing the main features of 
the Treaty, we come back to the conclusion with which we 
set out—that, though the settlement is not in all respects 
satisfactory, though the Americans have perhaps obtained 
more than they have conceded, it is better than no settle- 


| ment at all; and that though slight scars may remain, they 
| are infinitely preferable to open wounds. 


the United States to fish in British American waters and | 


cure their fish on the adjacent shores are not likely to be 
beneficial rather than detrimental to the people of the 
Dominion ; and, were it not that there are everywhere great 
jealousy and sensitiveness in regard to fishery rights, there 
would probably have been no dispute about those on the 
shores of her Majesty's American dominions. <A little con- 
sideration and a brief experience of the common working 
of the fishing-grounds will probably dissipate all feeling 
in the matter. There must be fish enough in those seas for 


“VERY MUCH TO THE POINT.” 
Ovr readers will remember that a few weeks ago we published 
a picture by M, B. Bautier, which was entitled ‘‘ Not at all to the 
Point.” There the bashful maiden of sweet seventeen, indifferent 


from the volume held up close to his spectacled nose, listened in 
divided attention to the dulcet notes of a flute, played by a 
sentimental swain at an opposite window. We said in our 
remarks on that picture that the rest of the story wonld 
appeur one day; and that the duller lesson of the old bookworm 
Would prove to bave been mere dry bones, while the lessou of 
love interpreted by a flute would live to the end. Behold our 
Artist's appreciation of the fitness of things! The music of a 
lifetime has had few jarring notes; and in the period of that 
golden wedding which unites the loves of youth to the confidence 
, the flute still plays; while the hands that are yet soft and 
white fiud respous've notes on the old harpsichord, that seems to 


| have caught a mellow tone from recollections of the past. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR FUNDS AND OUR 
ORDINARY CHARITIES. 

Mn. Herext Fry, in his annual preface to the ‘‘ Royal Guide 
to the London Charities’’ for 1871-2 reports :— 

The disastrous effects of the Franco-German war may be traced 
in many of the returns made me this year by some of the most 
important London charities. That terrible calamity has doubtless 
affected this nation injuriously in many respects; but it is most 
remarkable for having elicited an active sympathy from England 
towards the sick and disabled combatants, as well as towards the 
inhabitants of the districts the war-fiend traversed, which must be 
pronounced altogether without precedent in the history of the 
world, England's gifts to France during her time of disaster and 
distress will, it is believed, intinitely better show our entente 
cordiale than any display we could make as brothers-in-arms upon 
the Crimean or any other battle-fields. Anyhow, it will not be 
ont of place in this little manual to record how, in the year of 
grace 1570-1, British benevolence rushed to the assistance of the 
sick aud wounded, and to the seecour of the helpless aud poverty- 
stricken people deprived by war of their ordinary means of sup- 
port. ven as indicating the influeace at work to diminish the 
incomes of ordinary charities, the list will not be out of place 
here. Lcan furnish by no means a complete statement of all th: 
Wngland has subseribed, for there were many indirect and quasi- 


private endeavours beyond public cognisance; but the following | 


are the chief of the France-German wer funds :— 


National Soclety for Aid to Sick and Wounded, 2, St. Martin’'s- 
place, W.G. A . eenesrly £300,000 


Monsion House Relief Fund for Non-Combatants, Joseph Gibbs, 

Keq., Hon, Secretary .. .. oe ee oe oo oe 125,920 
Daily News Breach Peasants’ Relief Fund, W. H. Bullock, Esq., 

Obief Diswibntor o. oe os os . o- e 21,679 
Refugees’ Benevolent Fund, Francis Bennoch, Esq., fon. Secre- 

tary 3 19.428 


French Peasant Farmers’ Seed Fund (after deducting £15,000 
vored from Mansion House Fund) .. ae ‘9 sh ae 
War Victims’ Fund, 86, Houndsdite, E.C. (exclusive of £14,000 
from Amer ca and Canada, £1000 from Mansion House, and 
£750 from Seed Fand) ob os os o* os o» 
German Association in Aid of Wounded end Destitute, Baron 


29,661 


69,931 


Schr Gler, President .. oe * oe > be oe 49,968 
Sonscription Frangalee en Angleterre, M. Paul Pierrard, Hon. 
Se retary eo oe ee ee oe on ee 6,083 | 
French. Evangelical Society of Relief, Rev. J. M. H. du Pontet de 
La Harpe.. or oe oo” ee . oe oe Px 6,000 
French Wounded Fund, Dr. Piesse - oe ee oe ee 4,964 
Society for Clothing French Prisoners, 219, Regent-street, T. W. 
Evans, Eeq., M_D., Hon, See £ es o oe ee 2,000 
Colonial and Continental Opurch & "s Aid a ss se 683 
£627,817 


The above figures will account for the falling off, wherever it is 
to be observed, in the receipts of London charities; for although 
many a pound was doubtless subscribed to the war fuuds by per- 
sons who do not regularly sw our home institutions, aud 
much money was collected for former im the proviuces, yet it 
is true that there is only a of the British public educated 
to regularly subscribing for charitable oses, and that for the 
most part itis from the pockets of these that all benefactions 
come. Many subscribers cannot afford to enlarge their gifts; so 
when calamities, such as the late war, arise, they but transfer 
their guineas from the ordinary to the extraordinary claimants. 
Looking at the returns made me by the London charities for the 
past year and at the amount of the war subscriptions, the wouder 
is not that the former have suffered, but that they have not 
suffered more. 

In relation to the tendency of home charity during the past 
year—for every year is characterised by some predominant pre- 
ference—I note that new efforts seem chiefly directed to the very 
commendable work of helping the poor by means of emigration 
to help themselves; to the repression of mendicancy; to the 
restoration of the sick by means of convalescent homes; and to 
the establishment of infant nurseries for the care of infants whilst 
their mothers are at work. The smallpox epidemic has led to the 
institution of seyeral homes, besides those provided by the poor- 
law authorities, for the reception of smallpox patients. The 
opening of the new buildings at Lambeth, opposite the Houses 
of Parliament, for St. Thomas’s Hospital, is one of the events of 
the year 1871, which should also be recorded here. 


A SCANDAL AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.—Scarcely has the hubbub created 
by the War Office scandal subsided, when @ fresh and more disgraceful 
misappropriation of public money is brought to light at South Kensir gton. 
In the hope of persuading Parliament to swallow withcut too mach con- 
tention the large demands of Mr. Cole. C B., for the advancement of Science 
and Art, a note was appended to the Estimates stating that a sum amount- 
ing to £8200 would be paid into the Exchrquer from various sources in 
diminution 6f the charge on the pnblic, In bis report on the appropria- 
tion of the grant for the year 1869-70, the Comptroller and Auditor. General 
called attention to the fact that of these estimated assete only £3821 was 
actually paid into the Exchequer, and this not until nine months after the 
expira'ion of the ace unt. The snepicions then aroused by Sir William 
D nbar’s report have, we regret to sav, been more than confirmed. The 
Treasury ‘ting on the hint received from the Audit Office, ordered an 
inquiry into the alleged defaleations, and we learn that upwards of £7000 
remains im the hands of the late Accountant to the Department still unac 
counted for.— Daily Neus, 
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FRANCE. 

It is proposed by the Minister of Finance to impo nat 
amounting to 463 millions of francs, Of these 2uu mill bi i a 
raised by increasing the duty on the raw material of). 
fabrics; 60 millions by stamps; 90 miilions by eae 
liquors ; 40 millions by sugar and coff e, and the fost ae 
means The proposal ot the Government to r ! 
millions sterling per annum from the consumers jas 
favourably received by the Parisians. 2 city remains t 
and is at present healthy, but there is fear of a ; : 


sufe and early steps are not takea for the 1 r ; 
numerous dead bodies lying haif buried iw aud : ‘ 

Phe announcement that the Assembly will r view ie 
of Paris in the Champ de Mars, on Sn lay, Ras ¢ y 
much satisfaction. <A letter from Paris mentions that wh : 
a couple of months ago a man, if taken tor a Gace os 
was in danger of his life, 1t is now far worse to be thought We : 
munist than a Prussian, Numbers of Prussian officers yj 

city every day, and no one thi: ks of disturbing them, Ind 

the people are disposed to jeer at any ostentatious displ Ly o ’ 
tility to the Germans, and seem to have forgotten the hath dt 3 


entertained towards them before the late insurrection, 
Summary executions in Paris have nov yet ceased, 


Faubourg St. Antoine they are said to be of alm d 
rence Lhe traces of the late struggle there are dj 
with astonishing rapidity. The great thoroughfar : 


watered and swept than those of London; the p 
nearly all laid down again, and the street lamps 
stored. Meanwhile the prices of the restauranis 
about 25 per cent since last year, though the articles theis 
so far from improving, have deteriorated in quality. 

The elections for the 112 yacant seats in tue French A 
will take place on Sunday, July 2. It had previously been state 
that they would be held a week later—viz., on Suiday, J aly 
The importance of these supplementary elections, by Which ‘the 
position of parties in the Assembly muy be complet ly cha 
is discussed in most of the Paris papers. 

It is calewlated that 70,000 travellers entered Paris bet n 
Sunday and Tuesday by the Northern line aloue. Many had to 
travel in luggage vans. Paris, notwithstanding, dc ) 


ged, 


rt 


as Uppeny 
Phe duu con- 


full. Most ot the visitors make a very short stay. 
dition of trade is loudly complained of, 

The well-known comic paper, the Charivart, which was cor). 
pelled to suspend its publication during the late insurrection yy 
Paris, has now reappeared, and with it other Frencn journals of 
the same character. The electoral movement is becoming yor 
marked in the provinces, Inthe Department of the ai 1 AL 


Vuitry has been asked to stand, In the Bouches du Rhone ML, 
About is spoken of as a candidate. M. Clemont Duvernois will 
come forward in the Hautes Alpes, M. Magne in the Dordoy 
and M, Dugue Fauconnerie in the Orne. !n the departiient ot 
the Seine et Oise the Republicans propose to bring turward MM, 
Edmond Scherer, Labelouye de Jourvenal, and Desimarest. La tie 
Seine Inférieure the success of the Conservative Republicau sist 
appears certain, In Paris it is proposed to uomiuat ! 
Uhrich and Messrs. Duprat, Lauricr, Mottu, Bonvalet, 
Wolowski, and Sebert, 

The Orleans Princes were present on Monday nig! 
ception of M, Thiers, 

in Monday’s sitting of the Assembly a letter from the Prince de 
Joinville was read announcing that of the two departments by 
which he has been returned he should represent the Haute Marie, 
On this letter being read there was a buzzin the Assembly, aul 
members asked each other when and iu wha’ form the Princ. 
wonld fulfil their promise to M. Thiers, and resign their seats. 

Among the petitions presented to the Assembly last Saturday 
several were specially directed against the bonaparte family. Oue 
prayed that the authors of the Coup-d’ Etat should be prosecuted ; 
another that the Judges who had assisted in carrying it out should 
be proceeded against ; a third, that Louis Napoleon should be im- 
peached and tried ; a fourth, that the ex-Hiuperor and his family 


| should be declared to have for ever forfeited their nationality, and 


that ay inquiry should be made into the causes which led to the 
war with Prussia; and a fifth, that the pame of Louis Napoleon 
should be struck off the roll of members of the Legion of Honour. 
None of the petitions were taken into consideration. 

It is believed to be quite settled that M. Jules Favre is shortly 


| to resign his post as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and be appouted 


| resigned office as Governor of the Bank of 


M. Picard has uiready 
France. He was 


First Pres dent of the Court of Cassation. 


| appointed to the post as recently as Wednesday week. 


SPAIN. 
Senor Moret, at a sitting of the Financial Committee, has pro- 
posed that the provisions of the last Budget shall be continued, 


| the Minister of Finance undertaking at the same time to save 
| 441 millions of reals. 


He proposed to increase the new taxes, ex- 
cept those on liquids, and to authorise the municipalities to rais» 
what taxation they may consider desirable, tie Goverument to 
receive 380 per cent. 

The Imparcial states that the following are the bases agre:« 
upon in principle for the fusion of the Spanish Bourbons—vu , 
the Duke of Montpensier to be Regent during the iin rity 
lufant Alfonso, and the Constitution of 1845 to be mouilicd in 


liberal sense. 
ITALY. 
A circular has been issued by the Ualian G 
announcing that the official transfer of the cipital trom | 
to Kome will take place on July 1, 


GERMANY. 

A letter of congratulation has been seut by 1] 
Germany to the Pope on his jubilee. 

Immense preparations have been made in 
triumphal entry of the troops, which was to take place yester 
(Friday, June 16). : 

Bilis granting pensions to the officers and soldiers engaged in 
the war and for proviling assistance to the relatives of the 
reserve and landwebr called out have been passed by the Germ 
Parliament. 

A Royal ordinance has been issued, countersigned by the 
Prussian Ministers, whereby the Bank of Prussia is authorist d to 
establish agencies for making advances of money to te 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, 


AUSTRIA. 

General Baron von Gablenz has gone to Berlin with an auto- 
graph letter trom the Emperor Francis Joseph to the Emper tT 
of Germany, on the occasion of the triumphai entry into berlin 
and the unveiling of the statue of Frederick William ILL., at whi 
ceremonies General von Gablenz was to be present. 


ROUMANIA. : 

The Roumanian Chamber has voted the address to the Throne 
in reply to the opening speech of Prince Charles. In their addres 
loyaity aud submission to the Throne are expressed, and a promise 
is given to support the present Government. 


GREECE, 

The Queen has taken the caths as Regent, and the King has 
gone on # tour in the West of Europe. The Chamber, before the 
close of the S:ssiou, passed a vote expressive of sympathy with 
France on account of the late civil war. The President of the 
Ministry informed the Chamber that Turkey was contributing 
with great vigour towards the suppression of brigandage, which 
Is how hearly extirpated, 
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BRAZIL. 
A bill has been presented to the Brazilian Chambers by the 
Goverument for emancipating the slaves. 


An indemnity is to be 
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ta for those who belong to private persons, The 
‘i ly opposed by the Chamber. 


CANADA. 

yer of the Cabinet, has delivered a speech 
leclared that the Canadian Government 
ed to the Imperial Government against 
contained in the Treaty of Washingte He 
ritish Government had replied that the interests 
‘ ‘uired the High Joint Commissioners to agree 
‘anada to reject’the clauses affecting her should 
ed that the Canadian Government was per- 
lled. A majority of at least twenty votes 
ion of that part of the Treaty of Wash- 


( 


f the Canadian Dominion. 


ft 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC 
COMMUNISTS. 
‘ommune of Paris contained in its body, and had also 
of its sympathisers, a conside rable number of physi- 
y writers for the press. Singularly enough, it hap- 
these have as yet undoubtedly been shot, 
yut still more are either hiding or have been 


( 


) iz senition. We have alr ady noticed the death of 
a and recorded that of Gustave Courbet, the 

‘ 1 there is some little uncertainty as to whether 
dead. By far the best-authenticated story of 


tl it which represents him as having died, at Satory, of 
ered by hisown hand, It has not been stated in 
so far as we have seen, that Courbet refused 


é2 sof the gion of Honour, under the Empire. As to the 

¢ Cluseret, there i lerable doubt; but, inasmuch as 

; Government y state that he was killed in the 
Eugtne Barracks, it is our duty to inform our readers of 

: t to notice in our columns. In 1869 he published a work 
j ‘Armee et Démocratie,’’ the best work on the Swiss mili- 
‘em of which we know. It happens, singularly enough, 


ted to M, Pelletan, one of the members of the Govern- 


' ith of September, of which General Clueeret was the 
i foe. Some have supposed that Cluseret had no title 

f General. ‘This is a mistake. While he served on 

€ he had the rank of Colonel; but he was after- 
r Br lier-General in the American service, although 

} i ur as we know, held an independent command. His 
} x ingly well worth reading at the present time. It 
: he Librairie Internationale at Paris. Deles- 
; ader of the insurrection and King of the 
D of Paris, as he was called, was a journalist of some 
= id of late been f editor of the Reéveil. We believe 
} »} been & pure-minded man, and he is reputed to have 
becn an brother to his sister and son to his mother, they 
being « on him. He was Mayor of La Villette during 
the sieg We next have to notice a man of a very different 
ty Kuetne Vermersch, better known as Pére Duchesne. Of 
ni only say that he was a Belgian by birth, and that he 
‘ : e deserved his evil notoriety. Delescluze diei fight- 
ing; but Vermersch surrendered, and was shot in cold blood, 
( s Ferdinend Gambon appears to have been shot without 
t ilthon e was one of those members of the Commune who 
r +m ago. He was a journalist in his earlier years, 
and fou nd edited Les Ecoles. He was the hero of the famous 
comedy of **Gambon's Cow,’’ now turned into tragedy by his 
death. He refnsed, as will be remembered, to pay his taxes 
u the Empire, aud the result was the seizure of the historic 
cow. His father was a Swiss, who emigrated to Bourges, and 
was, like son, astrong Republican, although a wealthy man. 
Charles Ferdinand Gambon was what we should call a county 
Court Judge, but was condemned under Louis Philippe to five 
years’ suspension from his functions for presiding at a Republican 
meeting. He was a member of the Assembly in 1848, but was 
exiled at the coup-d’état. He during the last few years has been 


\in working out the idea of co-operation in agriculture. 
tre, oue of the members of the Assembly who resigned their 
s, but not a member of the Commune, although most famous 
orator, was also a journalist, having been director of the 
Marseille He was shot in cold blood, and died very bravely. 
Vermorel, who has died of his wounds, was also a journalist, and 
¢ i tle works of Robespierre. Raoul Rigault completes our 
list of the journalists at present known to have been killed. He 
Was hot one of those for whom it is possible to feel much pity ; 
but it is worthy of remark that the only reason for shooting him 
to have vten that, after he had allowed himself to be 

quietly arrested, he cried out “Vive la Commune!’ Pilotal, who 
Director of Fine Arts under the Commune for a few weeks, 
wlio was removed from his post for incompetency, has been 
t; but we are not aware of his title to be treated as an artist; 
ve are hardly able to describe Billioray as a * musician’’ in 
our °, although he played his humble instrument with much 
te, Icis to be remembered, to his credit, that he opposed the 

n of the newspapers by the Commune. Of the many 
Piysic ens and surgeons who were members of the Commvne 
{ of the Central Committee, we have only heard of two as 
ul, Parisel and Miot, both taken prisoners and shot without 
trial, Jules Miot was a member of the Assembly in 1848, and 


was transported at the coup-d’état to Oran. He refused the 
f ‘y, and remained at Algiers, but afterwards lived at 
Br » where we believe that he again began to practise as a 
} } _A great number of press-men are among the prisoners, 
vase Marotcau, editor of the Salut Public; Barbieux, director 
ol the Lappel ; Paul Meurice, of the same paper; Troubat, of 
the J who was formerly secretary to Ste.-Beuve, also of 
. ; Odysse Barot, of the Fédératiste ; Charles Lockroy ; 
> At efort ; ée Reclus, of the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
Rasen t; Floquet, of the Siecle; Ulysse Parent; 
L e Vengeur, author of the famous ‘ Propos du 
;"’ and Blanqui. Among the prisoners we must also 
! Henjamin Gastineau, custodian of the Mazarin Library 
© Commune; and Nadar, the photographer and aero- 
a Among the insurgents who seem to have escaped are 
, YI men, artists, and physicians, For instance, Félix 
=i , engeur ; Longuet, who edited the Official Journal 
mmune; “Dr, Goupil, a medical writer; Elié Reclus; 
a E ArLow 3 Arnol ', the architect; Dr. Pillot; Lissagaray, 
\ OF Ly de ; Verdure, of the Marseillaise, and father of 
5 V who wrote that very able production of the Com- 
“The Women’s Address; ’’ Charles Beslay, the 
¢ and Emile Lebeau.x—<Athenaum, 
A \LLPOX AND VACCINATION.—At a meeting of the Metropolitan 
; : “aturcay, & committee which had been appointed to 
: (Of vaccination and to confer with the Vice-President 
‘ en on the amendment of the vaccination laws so far as 
I ; metropolis, rey d that they had had an inte »w with Mr, 
ed ‘he resolutions at which they had arrived, These 
i an : tt ec mitt lof vaccination in the metropolis should 
, : forth &) stem, and that the powers for the whole metro- 


D one t thitt the registration of births should 
stration of vaccination should be com- 
ith the registration of births and deaths to 
t , ahs p those who make default of vaccination ; that the 
1 : : ‘uthority should be responsible to one Govern- 


y; 


a ; ’ \t the central authority should be empowered 
house for the purpose of vaccinating the children of 

and that e sale of lymph should be confided to 

's adulteration made a punishable offence. These 

( : \ pted, and ordered to be sent to the Privy 
: hould be embodied in the bill now before 

r rye g th istion laws. It was sta that the 
‘ hy » rt ar @ the fortnight numbered 624, against 


The total number of deaths in the hospitals 


© fortnig xe 206 
ight had been 209, and the number of cases still under 


treatment Was 1763. 


1 the tisheries question is expected in the | 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY AND THE BOURBONS. 
Tue hall of the National Assembly presented a crowded and 
animated appearance, on the 8th inst., in anticipation of the 


| debate upon the abrogation of the laws exiling the Orleans 


Princes. 

M. Batrie brought up the report of the Committee. 

M. Thiers then ascended the tribune, and said he never before 
found himself faced by so difficult a question. He explained the 
perplexity of his position, and showed that the subject under dis- 
cussion was a saps il question, and would be so considered by 
the country, He said the Assembly ought to decide upon the 
question, not only conscientiously, but also with a full knowledge 
of the facts, M. Thiers then proceeded to explain why he was at 
first opposed to the abrogation of the law of proscription, and 
why he subsequentiy snted to the bill. He described the state 
of the country, and said :—‘* We have just put an end to one of 
the greatest civil wars ever waged, We have obtained one of the 
greatest victories ever achieved. Europe thanks us and con- 


| gratulates us on our victory, for we have saved the whole Con- 


tinent from anarchy. Our position has completely changed 
from what it was a month ago, Our defeats are tor- 
gotten; our victory alone is remembered, At the same 
time, we must not delude ourselves; the insurrection is dis- 
armed, but not appeased. ‘The excitement is. still 
in the public mind, and we must avoid providing fresh material 
for feeding the popular passions. It is requisite that work should 
be resumed, Let me remind the Assembly that one of the great 
weapons which the Commune employed was the assertion that the 
Republic was in danger. 
pretext for such a supposition should be furnished by us. We 
must imbue the country with confidence in our wisdom and our 
unity of purpose. Labour is ready to start once more into 
activity; large trading orders are everywhere forthcoming, but 
the great capitalists are carefully watching the action of the 
Assembly, anxious to know whether it will remain united. If we 
inspire them with confidence we shall be able to meet all our re- 
quirements,’’ M. Thiers then entered into some details to show 
the immense burdens weighing upon France, demonstrating that 
the first thing necessary was to obtain the evacuation of French 
territory by the Germans. He pointed cut the great humiliation 
and the costly character of the foreign occupation, and said, ‘* We 
have to feed 500,000 Germans. When tho indemnity is paid we 
sliall be able to collect the taxes in the invaded departments. We 
have a deficiency of 400,000,000f, in the revenue derived from 
taxation. It is necessary that the Assembly should be 
made acquainted with these details, in order thoroughly to 
understand the position of the country. The consequence 
of this state of things is that we must have recourse to 
credit, and to do so we require the confidence of Europe. No 
one doubts the resources of France, but it is feared that our union 
will fail.” M. Thiers expressed great respect for the Bourbon 
family, but added :—*‘ You think you are doing a great act of 
generosity ; you are doing something quite different. The laws 
it is proposed to abrogate are not laws of proscription, but laws 
of precaution. Two Governments cannot coexist upon the same 
soil. I blamed the Republicans in 1848 for abrogating the laws 
of proscription. I said then to Louis Napoleon,—‘ These im- 
prudent Republicans have recalled you; you will be their master; 
mine you shall not be.’’? M. Thiers professed great friendship 
for the family of Orleans; but declared that his friendship for 
his country was superior to all others—a declaration which was 
loudly cheered by the Assembly—and he added :—‘‘ We have won 
a material victory; we shall gain a moral triumph by our pru- 
dence."’ The Chief of the Executive went on to speak of the 
pact entered into at Bordeaux. He defended the revolution of 
Sept. 4, and said: —It is the fashion now to attack the revo- 
lution; but people forget that they wished for it, and they do 
not remember the services if hes rendered. The men of Sept. 4 
were wrong in bon continue the war; but the fault was not 
committed in Paris, which was bound to close its gates against 
the enemy, but outside Paris, by men in power, who carried on a 
policy of furiousmadmen—a senseless policy, which substituted the 
action of a few for the authority of France.’’ M. Thiers explained 
that in the pact of Bordeaux the Assembly sought to free France 
from despots who were endeavouring to keep her in their own 
hands. But it was not intended to overthrow the Republic, “We 
received,” he said, “from the Assembly a de facto government, 
and it is our task to restore order and the credit of the nation. I 
am not the most powerful man in France, but I have the greatest 
responsibility, and I wish to fulfil my duty loyally.”” M. Thiers 
then explained how it was that he was a Republican. He said 
that for forty years he had striven to de a for France a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy such as exists in England, and declared that 
he found greater liberty existing in London than in Washington ; 
but the French Princes had not always understood the conditions 
of this movement. They ought to comprehend that a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy is in substance a Republic, of which the Presi- 
dent is hereditary. M. Thiers deplored the immense misfortunes 
attending revolutions, and added :—* France will rise again if we 
are wise, but itis necessary that we should be thoroughly wise in 
consequence of our actual position, as we are no more allowed to 
commit errors.’’ He recalled the fact that it had been de- 
cided at Bordeaux to put aside all questions which could 
have divided the country, and further said: — ‘I have 
accepted the Republic as a deposit, and I will not 
betray the trust. The future does not concern me; I merely 
look at the present. 1 serve no party, and in the choice of the 
Generals I never considered their political opinions, but the 
interest of the country.’’ M. Thiers highly praised the army, 
stating that he loved the soldiers as his own children, a declaration 
which was received with unanimous cheering. M.'Thiers then related 
that all the cities of France had sent deputations to complain that 
the National Assembly wished to do away with the Republic, “I 
replied that it was false, and I praised the Assembly, adding that 
the deputations were unjust, and that the Assembly was more 
Liberal than myself. A certain number of its members who enter- 
tained monarchical opinions have had the wisdom of restraining 
their preferences. 1 told them that it was not‘the Assembly that 
threatened the Republic, but themselves. ‘Do nothing,’ I added, 
‘that might incite scoundrels, and you will render a greater 
service to the cause of the Republic.’ The deputations replied :— 
‘We believe in your honesty, but after the victory you will not 
have the same control over the Assembly.’ I retorted that I 
thought the Assembly would continue to have the same confidence 
in me, but that I should resign in case the safety of the Republic 
should be threatened. In so doing I have quieted their 
apprehensions, which, had they broken out, would have been 
a cause of great danger; and, had I not made those 
replies, the tranquillity of the provinces might have been 
disturbed. 1 hope the Assembly will approve my conduct ; 
but if I have gone too far, I shall be alone compro- 
mised. If you wish to hasten a solution, you might throw France 
into an immediate and terrible civil war. My duty is tomake the 
truce last as long as possible, and to transform it, if possible, into 
a perpetual peace, as I feel confident that the rupture of that 
truce would bring about great misfortunes. I do not desire to 
discuss the possibility of a Monarchy at some future time; but, 
in order that it should be durable, it is necessary that it should 
not be said that the Republic has not had a fair trial.’’ M. Thiers 
then said that the conduct of the Republican party during the 


| late events had been honourable and worthy of praise, and he 


called upon the Assembly to be united. He went on to relate how 
he thought he could, without being inconsistent with his honesty, 
propose the abrogation of the laws of proscription, the Orleans 
Princes having pledged themselves not to take their seats in the 
Assembly, so as not to justify the fears which had been enter- 
tained. He said that, in consequence of the promise, he adhered 


to the views of the committee ; but he added that, in case his hope | 


was mislaid, he would take such measures as he believed advisable, 
and would afterwards come before the Assembly to ask its 


| Astor 
great | what its adoption involves. 


Prudence, therefore, requires that no | 


| recently said, ‘‘ If this sys 


| and least reputable class of the community in all countries. 
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sanction, M. Thiers concluded his speech as follows :—‘I shall 
remain in power if you have the same confidence in me, and you 
think me worthy of it, and, I repeat, I will deceive no one.” 

M. Ducarre, on behalf of the Left Party, explained the reason 
why his friends and himself would vote against the conclusion of 
M. Thiers, to whom, however, they would continue their support. 
Hoe regretted the disorders which had taken place in Paris, as well 
as the bill before the House, whose misconstruction, especially in 
those departments which have the least suffered from the effects 
of the war, might have the most deplorable consequences, 

The amendment of M. Barthe-Billot, to the effect that the 
Orleans Princes should only return to France after the vote of the 
Constitution, was |i en rejected by 429 votes against 168, and the 
bill abrogating the laws of proscription was adopted by 484 votes 
ust 103. 
he elections of the Due d’ Aumale and Prince de Joinville were 
subsequently declared valid by 448 against 113. 


COMPULSORY CITIZEN SERVICE A FAILURE. 

Art the present time, when so much is said about the “admir- 
able’’ system of compulsory citizen service, adopted in Prussia, 
Switzerland, and the Channel Islands, it is a wise course to looka 
little into the real nature of this belauded system, and to consider 
In Frussia it has not only aided an 
ambitious foreign policy but has been made subservient to the 
prostration of the Prussian and German liberties, to a large extent, 
under the feet of Bismarck and an arbitrary Court. Through it 
the Prussians may almost be said to have been compelled to cut 
their own throats, so far as their social and civil reforms and their 
private liberties are concerned. In Switzerland it has produced a 
most venal body of men, whose arms have been placed at the dis+ 
posal of the highest bidder and for the most despotic of purposes. 
And in the Channel Islands it has handed over British subjects to 
the insolence and cruelty of military martinets, and has led to the 
persecution and imprisonment of some of the most respectable in- 
habitants of those islands, Yet the Broad Arrow (military organ) 
em could be applied to England, what 
an advantage it would be!’’ Anable reply to this ignorant asser- 
tion has been furnished by Captain John Sullivan, of the Jersey 
Militia (unattached), and notary public in the island, in a 
pamphlet entitled “* Lhe Channel Islands Militia.”’ Mr. Sullivan 
shows, and brings @ number of persons to contirm his testimony, 
that the Channel Islands system of compulsory service in time of 
peace, by which all the male inhabitants between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty-five are obliged to submit themselves for twelve 
days per annum to military drill, is iniquitous and oppressive. It 
is also, indirectly, as expensive as other forms of service, although 
it nominally involves merely a cost of £10 per annum for a soldier- 


ship. ‘The results of this ‘tudmirable’’ plan have been most un- 
English; and may Englishmen not become such fools as to 


adopt it! however much a clamorous mob of promotion- 
watchers, armourers, and paid claqueurs may belaud it in 
Parliament or through the press. lu the Channel Islands it 
has led to severe persecutions of Wesleyans and others, who 
refused to be drilled on Sunday, and were in consequence im- 
prisoned, ard in many cases driven into banishment, Several 
thousand men in Jersey have recently petitioned the home 
Government to liberate them from their **serfdom,’’ Serfdom it 
is. Large public meetings have also been held in promotion of 
‘“emancipation.’’ Legally, all the male population are called 
upon to serve, and with no option of procuring substitutes, But 
in the Channel Islands, as elsewhere, “money answereth all 
things; '’ and aceordingly it is found that, on one pretext or 
another, the wealthier portions of the inhabitants are permitted 
to elude the law. Hence, Jersey petitioners, in 1870, eom- 
plained—* Had the law been enforced, the number of men serving 
in the town battalion would have amounted to at least 2000, 
whereas it is only composed of about 600 men belonging to the 
humble classes of society, who can bear the burden no longer.’’ 
This should be a further warning to Englishmen; for one of the 
common eulogies bestowed upon compulsory citizen service is that 
it is ‘*so fair to all classes.’’ So it seems in Jersey.—Com- 
municated, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA will be formally united with Canada on the 
20th inst, 

TuE WAR-RELIC TRADE IN PARIS.—Among the curiosities of Paris at 
the present moment must certainly be ranked the sheils on sale, exploded 
and unexploded. At first shells were sold in the rough and good prices 
given for mere éclats, or splinters. But the Parisian has @ horror of any- 
thing au naturel, aud cannot allow shells, any more than beauty, to go un- 
adorned. SS» now there is an ingenious man on the Boulevard des Italiens 
who has made sheils his specialité. He has got cones of shells as ink- 
stands and very solid ones they make, too—whole shells (spiteful lead- 
coated Prussian four-pounders these) made into tobacco-boxes; broken 
pieces cleaned and polished, a little too much so to look genuine, and made 
into paper-weights, One huge Krupp shell bas been cut so as to take 
drawers in it for pens, pencils, &c. ; whilst another has been tilted on one 
side and shows a clock let into tne hollow for the powder, These are only 
a few of the ingenious devices for making shells useful, if not ornamental, 
which may be seen in Paris; and there is at least one comfort for the inex- 
perienced in purebasing this kind of relic-namely, that they run little 
danger of having a suppositicious article palmed off on them, seeing that the 
supply of shells, burst and unburst, in Paris is likely to be sufficient for 
almost any possible demand. As much cannot be said of the photographs 
of ‘he leaders of the Commune, which daily attract crowds of passers-by, in 
all the print-shops. Many of these portraits are purely fanciful, There is 
one of Dombrowrki, in particular, which is not even oa bad likeness of the 
late * General of the Army of Paris.” In the papers the other day there 
appeared a letter from a lawyer complaining that his photograph is being 
sold as that of a prominent member of the Commune, and that he by no 
means appreciates the joke, as he is in continual fear of arrest in 
consequence, 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 

Tue special correspondent of the Zimes in Paris, in a recent 
letter, says that the Parisians seem to derive some consolation 
from the fact that they have been the means of unmasking the 
International. The writer proceeds:—‘*I have before me an 
elaborate account of this society, from which it would appear 
that, although only nine years have elapsed since its foundation, 
it counts upwards of 2,500,000 members, But even this does not 
include all the affiliated societies which are assisted in their 
various political and revolutionary enterprises by the inter- 
national, and which comprise the Fenians, the Marianne, the 
Brothers of the Republic of Lyons and Marseilles, the numerous 
secret societies of Russia and Poland, and the Carbonari generall: 
all over Europe. ‘he central committee of this association, whi 
has a branch in America, is in London, and its presiding spirit is 
a German, who conceived the idea of organising in Berlin, in 
a definite and tangible form, the theories of Babouf, Diebneck, 
Jacoby, Proudhon, andothers, Tiere is no president, but the cen- 
tral oflice is composed of a secretary-general and fifteen members. 
Each country composes @ branch of the association, Each branch 
is divided into sections. Each important centre is subdivided 
into other sections, with a central bureau. Every week each 
central bureau sends to the London office—1, a detailed report on 
the political and commercial events of the neighbourhood ; 2, a 
statement of ddgitional members; 3, a financial statement; 4, a 
statement by name of the principal merchants and tradesmen; 6, 
a statement by name of the principal proprietors and capitalists ; 
6, copies of minutes of meetings held. There are, of course, many 
other secret rules regarding the expulsion of members and the 
means of pressure to be employed in cases of strikes, &c., which 
I have no means of obtaining; but it will appear from the above 
that the organisation is one conceived on a scale capable of inde- 
finite expansion, and appealing to the sympathies of the . 

) 


catastrophe of Paris, so far from operating as a check to its 
growth, will probably give it a powerful impetus, as, unhappily, 
the more infamous the notoriety of such an association becomes, 
the more attractive will it prove to that large section of society 
over whom such a celebrity exercises an irresistible fascination, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


It is to be regretted that there should also be a a +4 class of per- 
sons with such sin ly perverted notions that they con- 
scientiously believe the reformation of humanity can only be 
worked out by slaughter and incendiarism on a vast scale. Such 
men were Delescluze, Miot, Courbet, and many others of the 
leaders of the late movement, one of the most sanguinary of 
whom—Milliére, who had probably ordered the execution of more 
innocent persons than any of his co! es——when he was shot, 
shouted with his last breath, ‘Vive l’humanité.’ Thus may 
‘the enthusiasm of ere ge o inverted, become absolutely fatal 
to it. The philanthropic ideas of Lefrangais, also an honest 
enthusiast, took another form; he advocated the burning of all 
the public buildings in Paris, in order to erect in their 
places civil hospitals. The peculiarity of this associa- 
tion is, therefore, that, while it appeals to the whole working 
classes of the civilised world by an argument which the simplest can 
comprehend, and offers a be 3 and support to the revolution- 
ists of every country, it has a philosophy and a political economy 
of its own sufficiently specious to attract theorists and would- 
be reformers, It reaches 
the loftiest and the basest 
natures, those who unsel- 
fishly wish to raise others 
and those who selfishly 
desire to raise themselves 
at the expense of others. 
It embraces in its three- 
fold political, social, and 
mi character political 
oem, paupers, and 
philosophers: a combina- 
tion of forces which im- 
parts to this organisation 
altogether special powers 
of action. As it raises 
its head in one coun’ 
after another, we shall 
see how far the special 
conditions of political 
morals and society which 
exist in each are calcu- 
lated to cope with it. 
There is probably no 
country in Europe where 
circumstances were 680 
favourable to an experi- 
mental outbreak as 
France, where the bour- 
geoisie were so effete and 
timid, and the Govern- 
ment, owing to its pro- 
visional 
feeble 
Now that the streets of 
Paris are beginning to 
and its money- 
making, pleasure-seeking 
population to flock back, 
we are enabled to form 
some idea of the whole- 
sale ‘stampede’ which 
left the capital to the 
mercy of a small minority 
of rou; The Inter- 
natio: suddenly and 


unex) y found the 
a an made for 


its action, and stepped in 
to oe end and or; 4 
suc purpose that it 
converted what was at 
the outset an accidental 
flash-in-the-pan into a 
system of government 
capable of administering 
for two months an im- 
mense city and of keeping 
at bay the armies of an 
empire. The orders found 
upon the bodies of in- 
surgents leave no doubt 
where to fix the guilt of 
the incendiarism. They 
are finding their way into 
print as they are comin, 
to light, and are full o: 
interest. I have seen the 
facsimile of an order 
signed by Parent, which 
runs thus :—‘ Incendiez le 
Quartier de la _ ne 
craignez other, 
signed 9 Delescluze, 
authorises Citizen Jac- 
guets upon whom it is 
ound, to shoot imme- 
diately all men or women 
refusing to assist in the 
construction of barricades 
when ordered; also or- 
dering him to burn all 
suspected houses at the 
first signal,’’ 
The same correspond- 
ent, in @ subsequent let- 
ter, says that ‘‘a general 
European subscription is 
being set on foot; and, 
as soon as funds sufficient 


$ iow do you get on over 

there with the members ? 
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and Duval were ; 80 the transmissicn of all funds 
was at once, and we abandoned to their fate the unhappy 
Cluserets and La Cecilias. Anyhow, the one thing needful now is to 
let the world know we exist, ome pee We are constantly 
receiving fuller details in to the organisation of this society, 
which has, in fact, only atta: its real development and acquired 


still scarcely old and strong enough to enter on its pro; ro- 
gramme of d. ing—first, all religions; second, the family tie; 
third, ; fourth, Somer Sate: fifth, the national tie. 
But the rapidity with which it spreading and extending its 


tion into all countries leads one to anticipate that the day 
cannot be far distant when it will boldly dedone itself. We 


‘The Fraternal Society of Heaven and 

the same programme. The number of mem- 
bers in England is stated to be 95,000, with a capital of 
£1700. In America the ‘National Labour Union,’ which has 
united itself with the ‘‘ International,’’ numbers 800,000; but the 
stronghold of the society is Germany, where the adherents 
amount to over a million, Every day brings to light new orders, 
found among Communist papers, confirming the’ accounts of their 
mode of conducting the war—one signed ‘ Head-Quarters of the 
1lth Arrondissement,’ with the seal of the Mairie upon it, for 
*500 bombes 4 pétrole et 50 charges ;’ others ordering the execu- 


called 
which pro 


tion of specific individuals. As the examination of the sewers 
goes on, insurgents are discovered who have taken refuge in them 
with whatever food they could take with them—sometimes in an 
emaciated condition, sometimes their wasted forms alone remain, 
half eaten by rats.”’ 

An address has been published, in both Paris and London, from 
the General Council of the ‘ International’’ to all the members 


‘i 


. \ Spare 


— 


of the association in Europe and the United States, This 
document reviews at length recent events in Paris, eulo- 
gising in some cases, 

of the Paris Communists, ‘While tearing to pieces,’’ the address 
says, ‘‘the living body of the proletariat, its rulers must no longer 
expect to return triumphantly into the intact architecture of their 
abodes, And again :—“‘If the acts of the Paris working men 
were Vandalism, it was the Vandalism of defence in despair, not 
the Vandalism of triumph, like that which the Christians perpe- 
trated upon the really priceless treasures of heathen anti uity.’’ 
The real murderer of Archbishop Darboy is, it declares, M. Thiers, 
who obstinately refused all offers of an exchange of prisoners, 
Speaking of the “International,” the document says:—** Our 
association is, in fact, nothing but the international bond between 
the most advanced working men in the various countries in the 
civilised world.’’ Amongst the members of the council signing 
the address are Messrs. B. Lucraft, George Odger, W. Motters- 
head, Cowell Stepney, Charles Murray, and the corresponding 
secretaries of France, Germany, Holland, Spain, Belgium, Switz- 
— Italy, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, and the United 
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even hear that in China and in India there is a Poet ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FRENCH CIVIL 


7. ¢ jf : WAR. 
EFRACTORY NATIONAL GUARDS ESCAPING, 
It may be necessary, perhaps, to explain what is mo 
fractory National eae This el thea, ae 

those members of the Paris National Guard who either did 
— of the Commune or were averse to risking their liv not 
fighting for it. These ‘‘ refractories’’ are said to have ead = 
numerous; and, though all did not dare to avow their q isi ott cry 
tion for the work demanded of them, they performed their a 
in anything but a hearty manner. At first, many men of this uty 
of thinking left the city; but when the Commune camo on 
ard pressed, and to have need of all the soldiers it could muster, 
permission to depart was rigidly refused, and those caught Ft : 
making the attempt were subjected to grave danger, if not "i 
some instances, actually shot as deserters, though few, if any, we : 
authenticated instances of this have been reported. Departure by 


t by “re. 
Was applied to 


the ordinary channels being forbidden, indirect means of o<,. 

were had recourse to, Some men made their way out aon 
women, some as priests 
some on the plea that 
they were foreigne 


and some lowered them. 
selves from the walls in 
the manner shown in our 


Engraving. 
ARRIVAL OF CAPTURED 
CANNONS AT yER. 
SAILLES. 


The actors in the scenes 
depicted in our next En- 
graving deemed the event 
an occasion for festivity, 
but to our mind it was 
one of the saddest of the 
many sad incidentsFrance 
has lately witnessed. The 
arrival of the guns cap- 
tured from the insurgents 
at Fort Issy was made 
the excuse for a tri- 
umphal festival in Ver- 
sailles; the cannonsthem. 
selves and the horses 
which drew them were 
decked with flowers and 
evergreens ; crowds as- 
sembled on the line of 
march, waved their hats, 
and shouted both loud 
and long; the weapons 
were parked in front of 
the palace asthey arrived ; 
troops were mustered as 
at a review ;—and yet all 
this was only to celebrate 
the victory of one set of 
Frenchmen over another 
set of Frenchmen: a con- 
sideration which — did 
Frenchmen ever stop to 
consider such matters— 
ought to have made them 
weep rather than rejoice, 
The rejoicing, however, 
took place, unseemly as 
we may be inclined to 
think it, and our Illus. 
tration shows how en- 
thusiastic—apparently, at 
least—it was. The words 
Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of the Roman 
Tribune on a like occa- 
sion irresistibly occur to 
the mind when thinking 
of this affair. We need 
not quote the passage, 
which occurs in the cpen- 
ing scene of ‘“ Julius 
Ceesar,’”’ as it must be 
familiar to most readers. 
To put down a civil war 
may be a necessary duty, 
though it must ever be a 
painful one ; but to make 
a jubilation over the feat, 
is neither necessary nor 
becoming. Had the can- 
non paraded so ostenta- 
tiously been trophies of 
victory over foreign ene- 
inies, the case would have 
been different; but, Men 
of Versailles, ‘*‘ wherefore 
rejoice’’ over fellow- 
countrymen slain * 


Mt 
an 
Hi 
| STREET AND BARRICADE 
FIGHTING, 

The barricades erected 
by the insurgents, and 
the fighting which took 
place at them and in the 
streets, both in the city 
and in the suburbs, have 
already been so fully de- 
scribed in our columns 
that we need not again 
go over the details. Suf- 
fice it to say that the 
Engravings on page 376 
represent, respectively, 
the defence by the Com- 
munists of the barricade 
at Asnitres and that 
erected in the Place de 
la Concorde at the end 
of the Rue de Rivoli. 
Some further notion of 
| this kind of work may also be obtained from the letters of the 
English medical student which appear in another column. 


and in others defending, the conduct | 


H ROBBING THE CHURCH OF 8ST, PHILIPPE. 


The last of our Engravings depicts one of the most repre- 
hensibie of the deeds committed by the Communists: we mean 
the pillage of the sacristy of the Church of St. Philippe du Roule, 
which may be taken as a specimen of many similar scenes. The 
men who “abolished religion’? could not, perhaps, be expected 
to pay much reverence to Church relics or ecclesiastical insignia ; 
but they need not have indulged in such outrages upon decency 
as are here portrayed; and, at all events, they might have 
abstained from robbing the poor, an order of citizens to which 
they themselves mostly belonged. We suppose the personage oD 
the left of the picture, with the ample sash round his waist, was & 
member of the Commune deputed (or self-appointed) to super- 
intend the sacrilegious work. This official, it will be noted, is 
calmly confronted by the aged sacristan, who is engaged in making 
out a list of the sacred articles about to be carried off. The 
irreverence displayed by all the other actors in the scene is very 
shocking. [But we need not dwell upon the painful details. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1871. 
PME 7 saree 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Or course, it would be entirely out of order to make any 
comment on a certain case in the law courts which it will 
be hereafter fashionable to speak of as a cause célébre ; but 
the facts necessarily suggest a topic which has some interest 
in these days of school boards. We hear a great deal of the 
effect of general education upon the Prussians and the 
Americans; but the truth of the case has not yet been 
thoroughly sifted out. Not that there can be anything but 
what is good in general education, but that we want more 
precise details—not to say that we want details altogether— 
as to the kind of alteration which is produced in (to use 
engineering phrases) the levels and limits of deviation. 
Take America, a country as to which we hear a great deal of 
the wonderful effects of general education. America pro- 
duces no writers of the first class, and the general level 
of magazine and newspaper literature is lower than it 
is in England. What may be called the “review- 
ing’”’ tone in the United States is far below the mark 
in England at the present time—that is to say, below our 
metropolitan standards. Then, with regard to the great 
body of the people, it would be interesting to know how 
much they retain of their school teaching. 'The facts in 
England are patent. That is to say, in the immense 
majority of cases all the school teaching, except as to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, is almost as good as thrown 
away. It does not matter what rank in society you go to; 
for in every rank the average man of forty who has led an 
ordinary life since his school days will be found to have for- 
gotten what the pons asinorum is, and will not know whether 
Virgil wrote in Latin or Greek. We have known men of 
ordinary education make such mistakes as “ antichrist coal” 
for “ anthracite coal,’ and worse than that; indeed, on the 
whole, to be quite as ignorant as the claimant in a certain 
cause. During the Byron controversy a peer wrote to the 
newspapers a letter which would have disgraced a charity 
boy. And, on the whole, it is amazing how very little of 
the literary part of his education the ordinary mortal 
retains in after life. In twenty years more we shall have 
the phenomena at our doors on an immense scale, and shall 
be better able to draw conclusions. 


We are utterly unable to understand the apathy with 
which the question of the inclosures in Epping Forest and 
the Thames Embankment are regarded by the general 
public. These are both matters on which the Government 
should have been severely pressed; partly on account of the 
importance of the subject, and partly as a lesson to them. 
And we do hope that vigorous action will yet be taken on 
both subjects, especially as the process of inclosure in 
Epping Forest is still going on at an alarming rate. 


There is another topic on which the public do not 
appear to be half as wide awake as they ought to be. We 
mean the promotion of clubs. A working-man’s club is at the 
present time the subject of a prosecution for supplying beer to 
the subscribers, and it is alleged for the prosecution that it 
is a proprietary institution, and not a club in the proper 
sense of the word. We do not know how this may be de- 
cided, nor does it matter to the general question; but it 


seems to us that clubs formed on a model of much greater | 


freedom than any of the West-End clubs, and supplying 
accommodation at a much cheaper rate, are greatly | 
wanted for the middle classes as well as the working classes. 
It also strikes us that the sfert might, with advantage, come 
from individual capitalists. As soon as the advantages of 


such institutions were known, they would be taken out of | 


the hands of proprietors ; and in the meanwhile the legal 
difficulty might easily be evaded. 


HEROISM ITS OWN REWARD —Jozeph Allen, in the service of Messrs, 
Groves and Witnall, brewers, in giving evidence at the Salford Police 
Court, on Tuesday, in regard to the rescue of a woman who attempted to 
commit suicide by throwicg herself into the Irweil on Monday morning at 
Regent road Bridge, stated that during the past six years he bad rescned 
twenty-seven persons from drowning at that place, and had taken out of the 
water three dead bodies. LInreply to Sir John Mantell, the witness eaid he 
had received rewards from the Royal IHumare Society to the amount of 
about 5s. Sir Jobn ordered the witness's name and address to be recorded, 
with a view to mentioning his conduct to the Mayor. 

THE CANNOCK CHASE RECLAMATIONS.—The Midland Farmers’ Cleb 
recently made an interesting excursion to the extensive waste lands which 
are in course of reclamation in Steffordshire by Mr... R. M'Olean, M.P., 
the eminent engineer. By means of the steam plough nearly 1000 acres of 
absolutely barren Jand have been got under cultivation since March 1 last ; 
and fair crops of oats and potatoes are growing on what was a wild expinse 
of heather and fern barely four months ago. 
careful inspection of the worka, and warm eulogiums were pissed upon the 
enterprise and public spirit which, in the words of one of the speakers, was 
converting “a howling wilderness into a fruitfal-plain.” Mr. M*Clean, in 
reply, invited the club to visit Cannock Chase in the July of next year, and 
promised to then submit a balance-sheet of all that had been expended and 
received in connection with the Jands under inspection. Strong testimony 
was offered in favour of the “direct,” or scientific, system of farming as 
against the “ roundabout,” or old-fashioned method ; and the meeting sepa- 
rated, after passing a uvanimous vote of thanks to Mr, M‘Clean, 


The Midland Cinb made a | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. : 
Tuk RETURN OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and Royal family to 
Windsor from Scotland has been postponed till Tuesday. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HELD A LEVER, by command of her Majesty, 
at St. James's Palace, on Wednesday. The Duke of Edinbargh and Prince 
Arthur were amongst the members of the Royal family who accompanied 
his Royal Highness to the Throne-Room. 


Tur EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF Bsazit arrived on Mondiy at 
Lisbon, on their way to this country, They will perform a week's quaran- 
tine in the lazaretto before going on shore, 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, who, with Princess Loulse, returned to 
England last Saturday, took his accnstomed seat in the House of Commons 
on Monday night, and voted with the Government on the Army Regulation 
Bill 

THE QUEEN has express: , 
to the Prince Consort should be erected in Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. 
Her Majesty has recently had plans of the city submitted to her for the 
purpose of enabling her definitely to select a site, and, after full considera 
tion, that square has been chosen as the most suitable. The plans for the 
laying out of the ground are in preparation by Mr. Matheson of the Board 
of Works, 

Tuk First LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY has awarded two naval pensions 
of £50 a year each (for lieutenants) to retired Commanders Henry D. 
Foster and Thomas Young. 

Mn. BOUVERIE has resigned the chairmanship of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services Committee, and Mr. Sclater-Booth has been elected in 
his stead, 

MR, PATRICK BULFIN, Lord Mayor of Dublin, died at the Mansion House, 
on Monday night, shortly before twelve o'clock. His Lordship had been 
unwell for the last few days. 

MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS TOWNSEND PEARS, military secretary to 
the Duke of Argyll, has been ereated a K.C.B.; and Mr, W. H. Stephenson, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, has received the Companionship 
of the same Order. 

MR. FRANCIS MONCKTON was, on Tuesday, elected for West Stafford- 
shire without opposition, in succession to the Jate Mr. Meynell-Ingram, The 
nomination for Westmeath will take place on Saturday, 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION will hold its annual congress at 
Leeds, from Oct, 4 to Oct, 11. 


THE STATUE OF PROFESSOR Monrss, the telegraph inventor, which 
nas been erected in the Central Park, at New York, was unveiled on 
Saturday. 

MR. DEPUTY WHETHAM, who has been a member of the Common Council 
twenty-six years, was, on Monday, elected Alderman for the Ward of 
Bridge Within, in succession to the late Sir Joseph Causton, 


CAPTAIN SKINNER AND THE ONTARIO VOLUNTEEKS who are to 
attend the Wimbledon review sailed for England, on Saturday, in the 
Scandinavian, 


BoTu HOUSES OF CONVOCATION assembled at Westminster on Tuesday— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding in the Upper House, and the 
Dean of Rochester in the Lower. One of the subjects which engaged 
attention was the adoption of an authorised hymu-book, 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL BOARD has resolved to pay the school fees of 
children in denominational schools, and to allow temporarily to industrial 
schools the grant hitherto made by the Corporation. 


THE NUMBER OF VISITORS TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION last 
week was as follows :—Season tickets, »; on payment of 2s. 6d, 
3415; on payment of 1s., 41,321: total, 48. . The visitors on Saturday 
week were—by season tickets, 672; on payment of 1s., 8854 : total, 9526, 

Tuk DUKE OF NORFOLK pre-ided, on Tuesday, at a meeting of Catholics, 
when a report on education was read, from which it appeared that the 


Roman Catholic population of Great Britain is about a million and a half, | 


that 138,000 children are at school, and that 92,000 still remain to be pro- 
vided for. 


THE DUTCH GOVERNMENT are apprehensive of disturbances in Java. 
A notable prediction of a native prophet is expected to be fulfilled next 
year. Very various interpretations are given of the prophecy, but they 
are all of a character to cause agitation among an iguorant and superstitious 
race, 


Tue TOTAL EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to June 10 amounted 
to £12,442,564, an increase of rather more than £200,000 upon the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The expenditure has been £13,238,456. The 
balance in the Bank of England on Saturday last was £4,524837, and in 
that of Ireland, £1,068,654, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD proposes to contribute to the Library of 
the University of Strasbourg copies of such works printed at the University 
Press as the delegates of that department may think fit. 


THE BRESLAU THEATRE was entirely burnt down on Tuesday night: 
When the fire broke out the performance had commenced. We learn by a 
Reuter's telegram that no lives were lost. The library and the instruments 
of the band were saved. 


TWO CHILDREN, aged respectively eleven and nine years, were killed at 
Woolwich, on Wednesday, by the falling of a mass of earth, 


GEORGE MANN, the betting-book keeper, who has lately been examined 
at Bow-street, on acharge of stealing a number of registered letters, was, 
on Wednesday, committed for trial. 


MR. ECUDAMORE reports that the total number of messages forwarded 
from postal telegraph stations in the United Kingdom during the week 
ending June 10, 1871, and during the corresponding week of 1870, was as 
follows :—1871, 222,490; 1870, 177,523: increase, 44,967, 


HANNAH BROMLEY, domestic servant in the emp'oy of Mr. Harper, of 
Leven Carr, Yorkshire, was apprehended, last Saturday, on a charge of 
| having murdered Mrs. Harper and her grand-daug! ter, Miss Lily Marian 
Taylor, by administering arsenic to them in tea on the 18th ult. 


AN ATTEMPT IS BEING MADE IN ROCHDALE to get up an agitation 
among the factory operatives, with a view of having the mills closed on 
Saturdays at noon instead of at two o’clock, as at present, Ata meeting 
held on Saturday a resolution was passed pledging those present to use all 
| legal means to obtain the desired reduction of the hours of labour, but the 
movement does not appear to meet with much support. 


SEVERAL VERY IMPORTANT PUBLIC WORKS have been projected for 
Alsace aud Lorraine, the execution of which is to be very shorily com 
menced, Tne principal of these are the canalisation of the Moselle, which, 
according to the estimates, will cost 8,000,000 thalers (30,000,000 franes), 
and the excavation of a canal uniting Strasbourg with the Rhine. Some of 


| the intended improvements have been repeatedly promised by the French 


| Government (especially just before an election or a plébiscite), but no 
serious steps were ever taken towards their execution, 


Dr. De MESCHIN, upon whom a clerk named Gosnay lately made a 
murderous attack in the Temple, is so seriously ill that it has been con- 
sidered advisable to take his depositions. The prosecutor states that during 
his absence on the Continent his chambers had been broken into, and 
books, deeds, manuscript, &c., to the value of £5000, taken away. He denies 
that he ever ill-treated the prisoner, as the latter had alleged, 


A SAD FaTALitry occurred at Clapham-common a few diys ago. A 
surgeon named Mapplesome, who resided close by, went out to give his dog 
& run, and was never seen alive afterwards, He was found by a policeman 
lying on his back quite dead. His dog, who sat by him, would not allow 
him to be touched. With great difficulty the dog was quiete 
borne home, followed by the faithful animal. At the inquest it was 
shown that Mr. Mapplesome died of disease of the heart, fatally intensified 
by ronning, and a verdict to that effect was returned, 


DANGEROUS IN DEATH.—Acoording to the Gaulois, information was 
given to the military authorities in Paris that although the fiery Communist 
| leader Delescluze was dead his name was to be used as an incentive to a 
renewed outbreak, and that a plan was in contemplation for exhuming 
his body, which was to be carried through Paris as the remains of a 
| popular martyr. Private information was sent to General Vinoy that 

although the body of Delescluze had been buried hastily a means of identi- 
| fication had been adopted—a leaden ring around one leg. Svldiers were 
immediately set to work to exhume the bodies which had been found at the 
barricade of the Barracks of Prince Engtne, and one besring the dis- 
tinguishing mark mentioned was found. It was at once removed and 
| buried secretly in another place. 


THE STRIKES.—Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., and Mr. Pears, of the Soc: 
Sclence Association, have visited Neweastle-on-Tyne this pind he aap 
view of seeing if any means could be adopted of bringing the engineers now 
on strike in that town and their employers into friendly conference. But 
their efforts have proved fruitless. Neither side shows any disposition to 
yield, The number of men on strike has been augmented by a turn-out of 
the moulders employed by Messrs, Richardson and Co., ironfounders 
Park-lane, Gateshead. At @ meeting of the steam-coal owners, held 
in Bristol, on Wednesday, it was agreed that the question which has 
caused the strike amongst the South Wales colliers should be referred to 
catelpeer es ante a sion {s, however, coupled with the condition that the 
whole subject of the rates of wages paid by steam-cos I iron- 
masters shall also be dealt with, © "4 Steam-coal owners and fron 


ed, and the body | 


ed a desire that the Scottish National Memorial | 


THE SITE OF THE NEW LAW COURTS 

Tue visitor to London who unconsciously imitate. Dr 1, ; 
h ying “Let us take a walk up Fieet-street.”’ ; i. 
Temple Bar more than a merely traditional bounday he 
of houses where the City begins or ends. The batt\c of 
Courts has, it may be supposed, terminated in the Hous 
mons, and it only remains to carry out vig 
which there has been so much squabbling, with as |it; 
public money and as few permitted breaches of c¢o).t; 
be convenient to the First Commissioner of Work: i : 
hoarding which has so long been a great exhibiting epao, rie 
posters has now a gap in it—a gap generally jialt 
heavy cart or a couple of lumbering waggons: 9, 
there opens out a great uneven territory which at 
reminds one of an Australian diggings, with scores of st. 
at work in trenches, on muddy slopes, and on th lan 
mounds of rubbish. This wilderness of dirt, howey,) 
space cleared for the new buildings to be devoted to th.’ 
stration of the law ; and it may be hoped that, as w 
have to pay handsomely, we shall get valne for oyr , 
without the dissatisfaction of secing a mean, sordid pile of | 
ings which, having been kept down to a dreary utilitari 
under the plea of economy, will yet be found to } 


will 


the Law 
oF ( 
orously the play ver 
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a 


to have exc 


| the original estimates. 


At present the work that is being done is suggestiy 
tial intentions, for the foundations are being dug 
enormous square excavations already made seem to der 
extent of cellarage—probably almost enough to contain 
Acts of Parliament or laws that have become dead letters fro 
dislike of Englishmen generally to take up the occupation « 
Bee Wright and haul their poor neighbours before the jud 
infringing obsolete clauses of defunct legislation. ok 

Whether these great cavernous depths will really be dev 
the purpose of containing all the voluminous parchn 
forward unnecessary because of the summarising ; 
tration of the civil laws of the country we have nm 
It is possible that some of the more remote portions, wh 
go below the gas, and the water, and the main sewer, ; 
fitted up as nineteenth-century dungeons forthe imp: 
refractory witnesses for contempt of court; more pr 
they may be for kitchens, luncheon-bars, and si 
where profound thought will not be interrupted by 
the streets or the chatter of the lobbies. At a 
in the open waste behind the great hoarding mu 
the imagination a period when judges, juries, coun: 
and the public will no longer be condemned to 
the foul atmosphere of an unvgptilated room wl. 
and stifle, and grow giddy, and evidence sound 
ing buzz of a bluebottle heard in a feverish dream. 
means certain even when the first stone will be laid; but th.) 
parations are going on now w ; 


iy 


ith a little less deliberation: 
who knows whether, if the Solicitor-General accepts the 1) 
suggestion of the Judge, and shortens his cro 
little, the close of the Tichborne cause may not be the inaucu 
ration session of the new courts. ‘ 


eCXAUL! 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

In the year 1870 427,247 persons visited the British Museum to 
view the general collections. The number was smatier than iu ci 
of the preceding three years, although the museum was open in thi 
summer months on Monday and Saturday evenings from 
eight o'clock, and 2228 visitors were admitted on those evenir 
The above numbers do not include the 98,971 visits to the readi 
room in the year; this is also a smaller number thon usual. ‘Lhe 
readers averaged 338 daily, and upon an average each reader « 
sulted thirteen volumes in a day. ‘The additions in 1870 to 
treasures in the British Museum were, as always, numerous anc 
important. The library acquired valuable colleciions of ( 
Hungarian, and Polish books; and « large purchase wa 
from the libraries of the suppressed monasteries in Portugal, 


x 


under an order of the Portuguese Government. The Museum cin 
now boast, not only of the earliest book printed ia Hungarian, 
but of possess ng the best Hungarian and Polish collections out of 
Hungary and Poland, and even many rare books not to be { 

in those countries, Professor Owen reporis that the steady in« 8 
in the number of scientific visitors and students adu d tot 
stored natural history collections, and availing them s of such 
opportunities as can be presented, pleads for a speedy acquisition 


of adequate space and suitable conditions for applying the uti 
collections to the advancement of science. The Parliamen 
Sydney has transmitted to the Museum duplicates of fossils found 
in the limestone caves of Wellington Valley. They include m 
instructive illustrations of recent and extinct forms of marsupi 
animals, as well as of some extinct birds and reptiles peculiir to 
and characteristic of the Australian continent. Eggs of un extinct 
bird of Madagascar, which might well have suggested the idea of 
the gigantic roc of Arabian romance, have from time to tine 
reached Europe of late; and the British Museum has now acqu red 
by purchase two specimens of these eggs from the flusi , 
deposits in Madagascar. The larger egg has a circumference 
36 in, inthe long and 80in. in the short axis. Among the additic 
to the department of zoology are specimens of fish from Quecns- 
land rivers, affording an additional instance of organic ty} 


) 
l 


which have passed away at an incalculably remote period in 
Europe still lingering in life at the Antipodes; for, as the Aus- 
tralian Myrmecobius represents the extinct Amphitherium of the 
Oxfordshire oolite; and as the Port Jackson shark (Cestracion) 


similarly represents the mezozoic hybodonts of England, +9 the 
Ceratodus of the Queensland rivers has brought to light th 
organisation and status of tie problematical fishes with antler-lil 
dental masses or ‘‘ palates,’’ hitherto known only thereby as prtti- 
factions in limestone and other beds of lia-sic and trinssic age 
In the map department the most notable acquisition of the year 
is a photograph copy of one of the most precious portulani in the 
world, known as the Portulano Mediceo, in the Biblioteca Lauren- 
tiana, in Florence. It is of the date of 1351, and is the oldest 
known series of maps in existence which throw light upon the 
history of medimval geographical discovery. In the rej ort on the 
department of prints and drawings mention is made of the pubs 
lication of the first volume of the catalogue of satirical prints and 
drawings describing subjects from about 1320 to the Mevoluticn 
of 1688. All the departments supply accounts of additions to their 
stores; and even a larger number of gifts have been presented to 
the Museum than we could now find space to enumvrate. 


THE NUMBER OF PAUPERS fn the metropolis last we 
and this was a decrease of 8819 upon the return in the corres} 
of last year, 


THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT.—The Rev. Robert Gregory «nd the Rev. IT. 
P, Liddon, two Canons of St. Paul's, have, it is said, addressed a let er to 
the Bishop of London respecting the decision in the Purchas « Ley 
state their intention to say the Prayer of Consecration i Com 2 
service while “standing before the table,” anc pr ay that they may b h te 
included in any proceedings which, in the exercixe of his ive juris- 
diction, the Bishop may think it his duty tosanction. T ay further 
that the case may be raised in one of the civil courts ¢ t ter, 
observing, “In the impartiality of an ordinary English c ° 8 
shonld have entire conficence, although we are weil aws ’ ure 
would necessarily entail teverer penalties than any aj i sid 
Judicial Committes.” 

ROYAL ALFRED MERCHANT SEAMEN'S INSTITUTION 1 
meeting in aid of thts inetiiution was held, on Wednesday, § Fey 
near Erith. The Lord Mayor, who presided, said that during t t 
years of its existence the institution bad aff rded relief to nearly 20 
decayed merchant seamen, who would otherwise have pent the remain er 
of their days in a workhouse or amidet d essand poverty. But that re , 
althongh very gratifying, was still far below what it should be, rememl- 
bering that upwards of 300,000 men were engaged in the : 
Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., dwelt npon the obligatior t he cit 
London owed to merchant ships and seamen, and urged it wa uty of 
those who employed the sailor und bevetited by hig labour to provide for 
him, when past work, such @ home as the Belvedere institution provided 


tor its inmates, 


JUNE 17) 1841 
. FE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 406. 
INNER a PHILOSOPHY OF COUNT-OUTS. a 
ly had an unusual number of count-outs. The 
We hav he indalous, as if they were arbitrary, wilful, and 


law. Butisthissoy Sometimes count-outs 
 pitratl v: but generally, like all other events, they are 
+) ast ion of laws as certain and inexorable as the 
fon, and as subtle. One example will show what 
The sitting of Monday, the 5th, was prolonge d until 
k on Tuesday morning: Few of the mem ers & rt to 
f : r: consequently, tired and jaded, the y did not ‘ on ie 
483 numbers on Tuesday evening. Soon after prayers 
Br - ‘8 hundred in the House; but, after questions, 
ly diminished, and when Mr, Graves rose to ¢ ll 
manning of the Navy there wereabout sixty members 
subject was important and at tractive, and until the 
» it ended few of the sixty left. The next subjé et— 
ttle plague—introduced by Mr. Sewell Read, was 
and speedily the number fell to below f rty ; 
pt was made to count the House whilst 
kin Mr. Glyn, the chief Government whip, 
y anxious that Forster, the. Vice-President of 
% ‘yell, should answer Mr. Read, and, with great difliculty, 
es AERP LR keeping a suflicient number of members to hold 
= but when Mr. Forster had finished and Mr. 
»ty rose to discuss Irish currency, no power of the whip 
ns » the House any longer. Here, then, our readers will 
a two forces at work, if no more—what we may ca'l, 
yphic phrase, a correlation of forces. On the one hand, 
tere were tired and jaded, and consequently indisposed 
. Onthe other hand, there was no business on the p vper 
ly attractive to induce them to resist and overcome their 
‘ion. It is true that a far more important man than M Fi 
had a notice of motion upon the paper—Sir John 


out 


House 5 


ee were 


7 wished to call attention to the Cotnwall Rangers 
bbl But Sir John is not an attractive spc aker ; 

+ we to the Cornwall Rangers business, no one could 
Mae that. members would feel the smallest desire to 
: hat discussed. “I say, do keep the House for 


* said one Conservative to another. ‘* Not I,”’ was 
the thing has been thrashed out in the Lor’s, and 


te absurd to bring it up again,’’ Here, then, we have 
, yphy of count-outs exemplified. Fatigued members, on 


ficient power of attraction. 
iitraction had been greater, the count-out w« 
ured. Butisit always so? Perhaps not always; thoug 
say this—we have had nearly twenty years’ experience, and we 
uot remember that the House was ever counted out when it 
tyeally important business to do and had a chance of doing 
There were amongst the orders vf the day on that Tuesday 
ight several important bills; but if Delahunty, and Sir John, 
and others had been allowed to go on, they would have talked 
tillong past midnight; and the House, having sat till three 
clock on the preceding morning, could not have taken this im- 
rtant business in the small hours of Wednesday morning 


sh 


ci 
( 
1 
SIR JOHN BRINGS HIS SORROWS BEFORE THE HOUSE, 
Sir John Pakington, who is no philosopher, could not see the 
reason Why the House wus counted out, He, poor man, 
ught that the count-out was aimed specially at him, 
and that the Government, fearing him and his motion, had 
wunaged to have the House counted out to get rid of the 
ir, and was eo exceedingly offended and wrathful that he 
termined immediately to bring his case before the House. 
Ou Wednesday this could not well be done, and one migh ave 
thought that before Thursday came his choler would have 
got calmed down. But it was not to be 80, When Thursday 
arrived Sir John’s anger was still as hot as ever, and, 
afier the preliminary business was over, he rose and moved 
adjournment of the House that he might in regular form 
peach the conduct of the Government. It is said that his 
friends whom he consulted advised him not to do this, and 
tuit the Speaker counselled him to refrain. But the right 
wnourable onet would listen to no counsel. His anger 
was unappeasable, and must have vent. Moreover, Sir John 
ul got hold of a little fact which, to his excited mind, 
wis conclusive—that the Government had conspired to get him 
ited out. It was but a trifle, this fact; but, then, trifles light 
ir are to the angry, as well as to the jealous, confirmation 
is proof from Holy Writ. The case was this. On that 
y night, when Mr. Forster was speaking, there clustered 
d the doors some half dozen members waiting for him to sit 
wi. He spoke a long while—too long for these impatient 
) ters; and one more impatient than the rest wrote upon a slip 
paper these words, ‘* We want to count out Pakington,’’ and 
tit to Mr. Forster. This note was not written by Mr. Glyn or 
any other member of the Government, but by a private 
uber, It was handed up to Mr. Forster, who glanced at it, 
(l threw it away after the count-out. The slip was picked up 
|) a» Conservative member and given to Sir John; and we may 
y his indignation when he read it. The paper was not 
ed nor addressed; but at once Sir John jumped to the 
lusion that Glyn or some other member of the Government 
Wiote it. **We want to count out Pakington! Ah! a 
" spiracy, then, to get rid of my motion. Ha! ha! They are 
{raid of it, arethey? This must be looked to.’ Now, what 
ght Sir John to have done with this slip of paper? Unques- 
‘bly one of two things. He should have torn it up and 
ed to take no notice of it. It was not addressed to him, and 
had uo proof that a member of the Government wrote it 
what a gen leman, not angry, would have done. Sir John is 
duubtedly a gentleman, but he was excee diugly angry, and it 
noticeable that when men are angry they are apt to forget the 
preties, Or Sir John might have shown the slip to Mr. Glyn, 
from hima denial of complicity, But Sir John was too 
y to do either, Moreover, he hoped to produce a sensation 
lg the note. Sir John, as all men know, loves to pro- 
4 servation in the House. This isa prominent characteristic 
‘To make telling points, qvoking enthusiastic cheers from 
arty, is his ambition—perhaps his loftiest. He never looks 
ised, So proud, so triumphant, as he does when he has to 
in his speech whilst long-continued, cheers roll arownd him. 
» Sir John did produce a sensation; but, alas! for him, not 
surt Of sensation which be bargained for, as we shall see. 


AND IMPEACHES THE GOVERNMENT. 

cene in the House of Commons on Thursday night was 
“saa funny, with a touch of humour in it to those who are 
Uvetohumour. The actors though, except, perhaps, one of 
‘to wit, Mr. Disraeli—were not conscious of humour. They 
udeed, the cause of humour, but have none themselves. First 
\ (Sir John, with his impeachment of her Maje ty’s Govern- 
Meaty his formal, pompous manner and solemn tones, and clabo- 
: “ud studied rhetoric - all so ludicrously disproportioned to 
erune alleged, An Attorney-General opening his case in a 


“i 7 shttou for high treason could not have been more solemn 
; rae rate than Sir John was on this occasion. Then it was 
to hove hau’ those who were in the secret, as we happened to be, 
hove how slowly and deliberately, and with evident self-satis- 
aaa, he mount: d or culminated to the height of his great argu- 
ot piper ye MY Say, approached the mine—to wit, that scrap 
Wout, the explosion of which he confidently expected | 


the ‘rously damage her Majesty’s Government and shame 
ore - All this was very droll. Nor was the scene less 
Of Vistas Ores When, having exploded his mine, instead 


‘aut smile lighted up the faces of the Ministers ; 


‘ i 

’ @ Liberals, in cad of being ashamed, burst out into a 

lo <Mmmingled with groans, Abashed looked Sir 

But th ies Ue ubexpected reception of his disclosure. 
“Was 1K 


UY t, nor was the fun finished, 


This | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


GETS A SIDE BLOW FROM A FRIEND, 


After Sir John, rose Mr. Thomas Collins 


Tom Collins, as he is 
called in the 


House—one of Sir John’s own party, and blurted out, 


| in his audacious way, arguments for count-outs which must have 


| are not forty members present. 


touched Sir John to the quick. Mr. Collins is 


famous for moving 
counts. He has 


A } To 8 
a notion that when the House dwindles down 


to twenty or thirty members it ought to be counted out; and if he | 


be present, whoever may be speaking—friend or opponent. he 
never fails to call Mr. Speaker's attention to the fact thiat there 


| be not twenty-five members in the House, why should the House 


be kept to listen to a dreary discussion upon a foolish motion, 


which an honourable or right honourable member had put on the | 


paper to please a few influential constituents /'’ So spake Tom 
Co.lins ; and the words * right honourable,’’ emphasised as the y 


were, must have made Sir John keenly feel that the bolt was aimed 
specially at him, 


A TERRIBLE FACER FROM CARDWELL, 

But Sir John’s distress must have been most acute when Mr. 
Cardwell, with unusual heat, said, ‘With respect to that small 
scrap of paper, I disclaim all responsibility respecting it. In the 
frst place, I did not write it; in the second, I did not sce it ; in 
the third, if I had found it, I would not have used it. J have 
always thought that a note written by one gentleman to another is a 
private communication.” A roar of cheers from the Liberal 
benches greeted this terrible facer, whilst from the other side there 
came no sound to comfort Sir John in his distress, Sir John 
looked hot and troubled, and, leaning over his next colleague, he 
seomed to implore his chief, Mr. Disraeli, to come to the rescue. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Newdegate had risen to read Mr. Collins, in his 
solemn way, a severe rebuke. Mr. Newdegate hos himself often 
been counted out whilst he was speaking, and possibly by Mr. 
Collins, for the hon, member for Boston is no ré specter of persons. 
Very angry was Mr. Newdegate with the hon. member for Boston ; 
soaugry that he used words not within the rule, and had to be 
called to order by the Speaker. He was also illogical, for he 
charged Mr, Collins with having often “ relieved the House from 
its duties against its will,’ which, of course, is a thing that no 
member can do. Mr. Collins, when he moves that the House be 
counted, is generally the organ to express its will, 

BACKING A FRIEND, 

And now, will the Conservative chief ri At first he seemed 
to hesitate. Of course, he could not resist Sir John’s urgent 
and pathetic appeal; but to lookers-on he did not appear to be 
very hearty in the cause of his right hon. friend. He did not 
rush to the rescue, Nor did his speech show much zeal in the 
cause of his distressed colleague. On the contrary, it was languid, 
and so strangely illogical and inconclusive that some thought 
it was cleverly ironical. To prove that his right hon. friend 
was not likely to do a dishonourable thing, Mr. Disraeli told us a 
curious story. ‘A letter was once found addressed to a right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, on a subject of great interest, at a 
moment of great excitement, the contents of which those who 
became unavoidably acquainted with them (How so? They need 
not have read it) saw might, if revealed, have been very dis- 
agreeable to the Government; and, under the advice of his right 
hon. friend, the letter was placed in a cover and returned to the 
writer.” And is it likely—for this was the logical deduction 
from the story, that the right hon. gentleman, so honour- 
able then, would do anything dishonowrable now? Was 
this serious argument, or irony? It looks very much like the 
latter, Bat, anyhow, as was said, the Conservatives did not very 
effectively ‘‘help a lame dog over the stile.’”’ Mr. Gladstone, in 
a few words, tore this reasoning to shreds. Mr. Hardy denied 
“that this paper was in no way different from remarks made in a 
debate which were not meant to be overheard, but which were often 
commented upon,’ Verily, these right hon. gentlemen seem to 
have rather misty notions about honour, 


? 


A NEAT RETORT, 

Mr. Cardwell, on Monday, made a very concise and neat reply 
to Lord Elcho, The noble Lord said, ** This Army Bill has been 
described as both just and generous, I cannot, however, under- 
stand how generosity and justice can gotogether. Where there is 
justice there can be no room for generosity.’’ Whereupon Mr. 
Cardwell :—‘*‘ The noble Lord has added anew canon to our moral 
code. It is impossible, he says, that the same law can be both 
just and generous, It follows, therefore, that justice must 
always be ungenerous and generosity always unjust.’’ Weil said, 
Mr. Cardwell! And here we may say that our War Secretary has 
shone brightly during these Army debates. His knowledge of 
the subject has been conspicuous in his lucid explanations and 
his prompt replies. His patience has been almost superhuman. 
His temper, though more sorely tried than ever Minister's was 
before, has never failed. He has often had to complain of the 
unprecedented policy of his opponents; but he has never been 
querulous. He has frequently been compelled to rebuke some- 
what sharply the conspirators against his bill; but he has always 
done it in the manner and tone of a gentleman. He has been 
defeated, in so far that he has been obliged to drop the regulation 
clauses of his bill, but not dishonoured. On the contrary, his 
reputation is not only clear of stain, but shines brighter than it 
did before he entered into this struggle. 


THE WILLEM III.—It will be recol'ected that this steam-ship, laden 
with a valuable cargo and with 4 large number of passengers on board, 
caught fire, on the night of the 19th ult., when about twelve miles off the 
Isle of Wight, and on the commencement of her voyage as the first of a line 
of seamers founded by the Netherlands Company, under contract with 
the Dutch Government to establish regular steam communication between 
Holland and Java, Allthe passengers and troops on board were saved, and 


| the burning vessel was towed by a Channel steam-tug into Spithead, where 


she was placed in shoal water and scuuled. After some days the fire was 
effectua'ly extinguished, and since then the holes opened in the fron bottom 


“*Tf,”’ said Mr. Collins, *‘there Outrage 


375 


—. 


yuipertal jyarltament. 
FRIDA y, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House read the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill of Lord Shaftesbury and 
the D gs Bill the second time. 


9% 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
morning sitting, the House passed the Westmeath Crime and 
Bill through its final stages, and further considered the Army 
Regulation Bill in Committee, but very little progress was made, 
At the evening sitting, Mr, M‘AKTHUR called attention to the state of 
aff vrs on the West Coast of Africa, with especial reference to the adminis- 
trution of justice, and the necessity of reforming the same, establishing 


some form of local and municipal self-government, and revising the 
System of taxation, 


At the 


MONDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE THEATY OF WASHINGTON, 
Earl RUSSELL moved a resoiution recommending her Majesty to refuse 
her ratification to the treaty re cently concluded with the United States, A 
good deal of the noble Lord’s speech was devoted to a vindication of the 
course pursued by the noble Ear! himeelf with reference to the escape of 
the Alabama from Liverpool; bat in other passages Lord Russell objected 
to the Leceptance by the English Commissioners, as the bases of arbitration, 
of rules of international law which were not in force at the time the 
me‘ters in Cispute arose, and complained that in the concessions which had 


been made to America due regard had not been paid to our obligations to 
Canada, 


The discussion was continued by Lord Granville, 
recommended Lord Russell not to 


12, 


Lord Derby (who 
prees bis motion to a division), Lord De 


y other Peers, Lord Russell's motion was 
eventually negatived without a division, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE ARMY BILL, 

When all the questions which appeared upon the paper had been gone 
through, and Sir George Grey rose to address the Secretary of State for 
War on an ingniry of which he had given him private notice, there was a 
general * Hush!” and the deep silence in which the right hon. Baronet 
asked whether the Government intended to divide the Army Bill and post- 
pobe ® part of it was preserved while Mr, Oardwell informed him that the 
Government was convinced that the abolition of purchase must be carried 
into effect without delay ; and that, as they desired to carry out that opera- 
tion with full compensation to officers, they must press the House 
to pass the clauses of the bill which refer to that subject. For 
various reasons they regarded the sections which transfer the 
poxer of appointing to commissions in the militia from the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties to the Secretary of State for War as ersential, 
But there were other clauses that conterred powers which, though useful, 
were not Absoluicly necessary, and upon these tt was not the intention of 
the Government to insist whenever they should find reason to believe that 
by doing co they shonid evcasion delay in the progress of the Bill, An 
animated debate followed, in which Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Newde; ate, Mr. 
Glaistone, Lord Elcho, -olonel S) kes, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Osborne, Mr. @. H. 
Bentinck, and Mr. Cardwell tock part. The House then went into Com- 


mittee on the Army Regulation Bill; and, after a long discussion, the 
third clause was paszed without division, 


TUESDAY, JUNB 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
The House discussed the Commons’ amendments to their Lordships 
amendments in the University Tests Bill, and resolved, by 129 to 89, not to 
insist Hpon the new test clause which had been inserted at the instance of 
the Ma:quis of Salisbury, and which the Commons had struck out of 


the bill, —ee 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The House, at the morning sitting, resumed the consideration of the 
Army Regulation Bill in Commictee, and passed the fourth and fifth cla 
Serer Cxmpleting the ficst part of the measure relating to the abolition of 
purchase. 

At the evening sitting, among the questions discussed were the education 
and training of naval cadets and the administration of India. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The House rejected Sir J. Lubbock’s bill for amending the Endowed 


Schools Act of 1869, by 222 to 64, 
The bill of Dr. Lush to amend the Medical Act of 1868 was also discussed, 
but eventually the order was discharged and the measure withdrawn, 
Prior to the Howe adjourning, Mr. Monckton took his seat for West 
Staffordshire, in the room of Mr, Meynell-Ingram, deceased, 


13. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LURDS. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT ACT OF IRELAND AMENDMENT BILL, 

Lord CAIRNS introduced a bill to amend the Landlord and Tenant Act 
of Ireland, having special reference to the Waterford tenantry. This was 
intended as adeclaratory Act to settle some doubts which had created 
much alarm lately, in consequence of a judgment recently pronounced by 
Lord Justice Christian, 

the LORD CHANCELLOR having expressed his thanks to Lord Cairns, the 
bil. was read the first time, 

THE UNION OF BENEFICES BILL, 

The Bishop of EXuv£R moved the eecond reading of this bill, the object 
of which was to extend to cathedral cities the provisions of an Act passed 
some Sersions ago, 

In the course of a discussion which followed, several objections were 
urged against both the form and substance of the measure, which was 
ultimately negatived without a division, 

A great many bills were then advanced a stage, 


15, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THAMES EMBANKMENT, 

Mr. GLADSTONE gave notice, with reference to the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Smith standing on the notice paper fur Friday night, that it was his 
intention to move that a Select Committee be appointed to inguire whether, 
having regard to the various rights and interests involved, it is expedient 
that the land reclaimed from the Thames, and lying between Whitehall- 
gardens and Whitelall-place (the land referred to in Mr, Smith’s motion), 
should, in whole or in part, be applied to the advantage of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, 

ARMY REGULATION BILL, 

The House having again gone inco Committee on the Army Regulation 
Bill (commencing at clause 7), another night was given up to the con- 
sideration of this interminable bill, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, on an appeal 


| from Mr, Oardwelij, postponed his amendoient with reference to enlistment 


plates of the bull have been plugged up, steam-pumps got on board, and 


other means taken to clear the inside of the huil frou water. 


On Sunday | 


evening the bull was at length floated and moored for the night in six | 
fathoms of water, the pnmps on board being more than eufficient in power | 


to ensure the safety of the vessel during the night. On Monday she was 


towed into Portsmouth harbour by Government stexm-tugs, and berthed | 


temporarily alongside one of the large coal-hulke, and measures were a 
onee taken by Lloyds’ agent at Portsmouth for clearing out the hull. It is 
believed that a considerable portion of the cargo, and possibly some portion 
of the loggage and goods belonging to the passengers, has escaped the fire 
owing to the position of stowage in the ship's hold. 


THE LATE “ ACT OF HEROISM” AT LONDON BRIDGE.—The sequel to 
the sensation story of the leap off London Bridge to reacue a “ drowning 
man” is thus given by the Leeds Lxpress:—* We regret to learn that 
rumours are afloat which tend to diminish the act of heroism which has 
been reported ; and we regret still more that we are nnable, after on inter- 
view with Mr. J. B, Johnson, and his brother, Mr. Peter Johnson, to give 
these rumours unqualified denial. It is asserted the * Mr. Peters of the 


West-End,’ whose life J. B. Johnson is said to have saved, fs no other than | 


‘ Mr. Peter Johnson, of the West End, Leeds,’ proprietor of the Wellington 
Baths, and that his fall from the steam-boat and bis brother's leap from the 
bridge were pre-arranged acts, One gentleman assures us that Mr. Peter 
Jobneon admitted this much to him ; auother tells us that he was about to 
organise a demonstration in honour of J, B, Johnson, on his return to 
Lerds, but was checked in hiv intention by the intelligence given to bim at 
the Wellington Baths that the London Bridge scene was a ‘ got-up affair; 


from a third welearn that Peter Johnson expressed to bim a difficulty that | 
| he fels in restraining bis mirth when he was supposed to be almost dying 
| from exhauation in the boat after his rescue ; whilst a fourth, writing from 


don, declares that some parsengers on the steam-boat knew that some- 
vans vee happen at Lona Bridge before the event occurred, and that 
the ‘ drowning man’ wasn professional swimmer. We bave communicated 
these statements to the Johnsons, and asked for their authority to con- 
tradict them. This they decline to give, eaying that ‘they onght not to be 
quve:tioned on such matters.’ It was pointed out to them that the state- 
ments current in the town were injurious to their character, and that we 
should be much pleased to deny their accvracy. Stil! both the Jobnsons 
ceclined to give the necessary authority. Uncer there circumstances, we 
think it our duty, having fired the enthusiaem of the public by praice of 
Jo} nson’s leap to save a drown'ng man, to place there facts before them, 
‘feat the jump trom London Bricge was a daring feat no one will der ys 
Lutif it was a planned periormance, taere is uo hervisw in it,” 


to the morning sitting of the next day (Friday), 


AN UNPLEASANT ADVENTURE befell a gentleman and two ladies at 
Torquay on Monday evening. Regardless of the incoming tide, they 
walked around the rocks at Corbon Head, and, » attempting to retrace 
their steps, they found their passage cut off, gentieman took one of 
the ladies on his back and attempted to wade through the water, but, hia 
foot slipping, he and his fair burden were immersed. With some difficulty, 
however, the whole of the party managed to escape. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Accounts have recently been published in the 
Canadian papers showing the enormous resources of British Columbia as a 
mine of future wealth, The fisheries, we are told, in the Gulf of Georgia 
aud the sound will be unsurpaesed in value, and there are cod-banks which 
may yet rival those of Newfoundland, Its timber resources are enormoue, 
the timber being of ® most superior description, and the forests covering 
an area which is estimated at 100,000 square miles. The * Douglas pine” 
abounds, which has of late years quite taken the place of Riga spars for 
Shipbuilding. Anthrecite and bituminous coal are met with all through 
Columbia, and the yield of gold has been considerable, 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.—The fourteenth annual report 
of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery has been issued. The 
eighty-two donations mentioned in former reports have now been increased 
to ninety-one, and the purchases from 217 to 229. Among the latter are a 
portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens, painted at the age of forty-three, by Ary 


Scheffer, and a small whole-length portrait of Sir Walter painted by 
Sic William Allan, R.A, The total number of visitors to the gallery during 
the year 1870, from its opening at Sonth Kensington, on 28, was 


58,913, being 34,497 in excess of the previous year, when the gallery was in 
Great George-etreet, Westminster. 


THE HIGH COMMISSION.— The distinguished services rendered by Lord 
De Grey in connection with the Treaty of Washington will, we are glad to 
know, meet with enitable recognition, The country will learn with 
pleasure that his Lordship is abont to be raised to tbe rank of Marquis, 
under the tile of Marquis of Ripon, This step will, we are sure, 
receive the warm approval of men of all parties, who will recognise the 
valne of Lord De Grey's labours in the negotiations so happily completed, 
and the beneficial fnfinence he hus be n enabied to exert in strengthenin, 
the bonds of amity between Erglsnd and the United States, Lord 
Tenterden, who recretary to the Eoglish members of the Joint 
High Commission, will be wade a civil C.B,—Zelegraph, 


BARRICADE IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI AND PLACE DE LA CONCORDE —(see Pacer 372.) 
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THE LOUNGER. 
I roreToLp some weeks ago that Mr. Cardwell would have to 


split his Army Bill into two parts; pass the first part abolishing | 


army purchase, and drop the other parts, which regulate the 
army. ‘The prophecy has been or is to be fulfilled, The 
Abolition of Purchase Bill will, it is thought, get into the Upper 
House at the end of next week. It is rumoured that their Lord- 
ships will reject the bill. It is also confidently asserted that their 
Lordships will pass it, and that is my opinion. Army purchase is 
inexorably doomed, and is it likely that their Lordships, at the 
cost of confusion worse confounded in the Army, will postpone 
the execution? It is noticeable that their Lordships now seldom 
refuse to pass great Government bills; they are contented to 
fly at lesser game—private members’ bills, Marriage of Deceased 
Wife's Sisters’ Bills, &c. They threatened the University 
Tests Bill, but they have passed it without Lord Salisbury’s 
amendments; indeed, with no important changes. 
sition, no doubt, could have rejected the Commons’ amendment, 
but they let we dare not wait upon we would, like pradent men, 
Would that the Tory Opposition in the Commons were so prudent ! 
They, however, are rash, defiant, unscrupulous—more so this 
Session than ever. This rashness and unscrupulousness com:s 
of their weakness. In a fair fight upon a Government matter 
they stand no chance. They have therefore taken to chicanery, 
manauvring, and allsorts of dodgery. ‘They cannot defeat a bill 
in open fight, but they can delay and obstruct it; and this dis- 
graceful policy they have practised with marvellous ingenuity, 
not merely in the Army Bill struggle; almost all bills which they 
dislike but cannot defeat they thus obstruct by motions for 
adjournment or by talking against time. 


Here is an example. The Endowed Schools Commissioners 
have sanctioned a statute by which membership of the Church of 
England is for the first time imposed as a qualitication for 
appointment to the governing body of Harrow School, The 
Endowed Schools Act requires that statutes of this kind must lie 
upon the table of the House forty days that members disapproving 
any part of them may move her Majesty to disallow them. This 
statute is now upon the table, and has lain there twenty days. 
Mr. Trevelyan, on Tuesday night, attempted to call the attention 
of the House to it, and to move an address to her Majesty, and 
had a majority at his back to support him. But the Tory minority 
would not let him go on, and unless the Government should give 
him an evening or morning sitting he will not be able to get his 
motion discussed ; and in that case this statute (albeit a majority 
of the House disapproves it) will become law. Sir Rounde! Palmer 
may well ask, How is government to be carried on if the minority 
will not submit to the majority We shall get toa dead-lock, and | 
have to reform our Parliamentary rules in an unexpected manner, 

Then, how imprudent aud hypocritical these obstructions are! 
For weeks they have been obstructing, with a view to defeat, the 
Army Bill. But you should have seen and heard them on Mon- | 
day when Mr. Gladstone announged that he could not hope to do 
more than pass the abolition of purchase clauses and two or three 
others relating to the militia, They were ‘‘astonished,”’ ‘* dis- 
gusted,”’ “humiliated.” Hypocrites! ‘They have known for some 
time that this would be. Moreover, it is their conduct that has 
rendered this policy of the Government necessary, Disgusted 
they are, for they had hoped to defeat the whole bill, whereas 
they will have to swallow that part of it which they most detest. 
Indeed, the Army regulation part was quite a minor matter to 
them. What they most hated was that first part of the bill, 
which touched theirs or their friends’ pockets and status. 


I should not be surprised if Mr. Forster were to find it necessary 
to curtail his Elections, Parliamentary and Municipal, Bill. ‘This 
bill is what is called the Ballot Bill; but there are many other 
matters in it besides the ballot—abolition of nominations, of paid 
canvassers, &c. The legalising voting by ballot is, however, the 
main object of the bill; and if Mr. Forster should meet with any- 
thing like the same opposition as Mr. Cardwell has had to 
encounter, the ballot clauses will be passed, and the rest postponed. 


The Session will end, I suspect, about the same time as usual, 
“A barren Session,’ growls the 7imes ; and of course the grow] is 
echoed all over the kingdom. Well, the University Tests Bill is 
law; and, if we get vote by ballot and Army purchase abolished, 
the Session will not be, after all, so very barren, for these are 
really great measures—revolutionary measures they would have 
been called ten years ago. My opinion is that, if Parliament had 


passed no important bill but this Army Purchase Abolition Bill, 
the Session could not with truth be stigmatised as barren ; for this, 
when we think of it, is a tremendous reform, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 

The essay on “‘ Class Morality,’ in the St. Paul's Magazine, is 
well worth reading ; but it should have been weightier, or less 
weighty; and it runs far too easily into mere convention, The 
Scotch statistics referred to are judicial, not moral, in their bear- 
ing; and who on earth cares for the moral verdicts of ‘‘a com- 
mission’? Iam not going to believe that ‘the members of the 
agricultural population in the north and east of Scotland "’ rank 
lower in the quality referred to than the “ Irish peasant,’’ what- 
ever actions contra bonos mores he may be guilty of. One's 
experience in the matter of domestic servants goes a long way. It 
is the uniform report of those who are entitled to speak that the 
best girls are those whom the ‘‘report of a commission’’ would 
speak of as the Commission in question speaks of the Scottish 
peasantry. The truth is, bare facts of this kind go for nothing 
without a deal of sifting. The paper on ‘‘ Misapplied Charities’’ 
is lamentably instructive. 

In Good Words for the Young, that wonderful magazine for 
everybody with a class title, Charles Camden brings up ‘ Hoity- 
Toity’’ again. It is a capital idea capitally wrought. The illus- 
trations to this number are very good. 

Mr. R. H. Horne, in the Gentleman's Magazine, has some 
pleasant things to say about John Kembleand his conte» poraries. 
The reminiscences of Grimaldi are particularly interesting. But 
was it Byron who said hearing Edmund Kean was like reading 
Shakspeare by flashes of lightning? I have repeatedly seen the 
rem rk attributed to Coleridge. 

The English Mechanic and World of Science 1 have before had 
occasion to speak of in high terms. It is, in fact, one of the most 
interesting of the magazines, not only because of the information 
it contains, but cn account of the glimpses it frequently affords of 
the habits of thought of working men. The advertisements and 
©.e.correspondence column are particularly suggestive. 

/ Ought We to Visit Her?’’ is still the attraction in Zempl 
Bar, though to my thinking nothing can make entirely in- 
« ft-nsive a story which turns upon the “love’’ of a man fora 
werried woman. True, there is no vice in this story, aud the 


passion of Randon for Mrs. Theobald is a sort of mere calf-love; | 


but there is something unpleasant about all such machinery. The 
more credit to the authoress for the skill with which she works it. 
The Food Journal keeps up, and is good; but it ought to be 


much better. Could not the cookery receipts be made more of a | 


** feature ”’ ? 

The Sunday Magazine is hardly so good as usual. The paper 
entitled ‘* Some Songs of the Soul”’ is surely in rather question- 
able taste. With the praise of Mr. Moncell's verses 1 hope few 
will agree. To me they are exceedingly mechanical aud unpleasant, 
Here is a specimen :— 

Why should I cast behind me 
The hope that may be mine ? 
When God bath not resigned me, 
Shall I my God resign ? 
This is an obvious case of the rhyme suggesting the thoug)!, and 
a very bad case too, Still worse isa ‘*poem’’ by the same writer, 


| ‘Lhe performances were curiously unequal. 


ILLUSTRATED. TIMLS. 


in another periodical, about achild, In that we find such rhyimes 
as these :— 
Though but pretty nonsense 
It to some may prove, 
Seems it not in one sense 
Wisdom from above ? 
Nobody doubts the sincere interest of the writer; but such verses 
were never yet produced by any man in a perfectly truthful 
mood, There were some rhymes in this excellent periodical not 
long ago, also by the same writer, in which the child was taught 


The Oppo- | 


to consider his father’s anger as a type of the Divine displeasure, 
and his mother’s interference to mitigate that anger and ward off 
some of the consequences as a type of a certain other lutercession, 
What ideas people do carry in their bemuddled brains! ‘This is 
worse than even the ever-celebated Zaleucus, King of the 
Locrians. I used to have both those preposterous and essentially 
vulgar ‘illustrations ’’ flung at my head when a little boy 
am happy to remember that 1 was wont to treat them with open 
scorn, True, I then got otier things throwu at my head, occa 
sionally; but, as Mr. F.’s aunt said of poor Clennam, “Tl hate 
a fool,” and the scorn was just. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Entering the Roya.ty on the first night of the new ma- 
nagement, it would not have required a great stretch of the 
imagination to believe that London was far away and that I had 
stroiled into a country theatre. Two or three miserable meu 
huddled together, apparently for warmth, in the stalls; and 1 
noticed a deserted pit, a thinly-populated gallery, aud a * beg- 
gerly array of empty boxes.’” 1t was not an encouraging sik ht. 
It served the jeunesse 
doré right to lose some good acting when their young loidship 
and gentlemen put in an appearance in time to see one of the 
worst burlesques which has disgraced the stage within my 
memory. It is a more cheerful task to tell of Dr. Westland 
Marston's graceful two-act comedy called ‘* Lamed tor Life’? —an 
acceptable trifle; not, perhaps, altogether weil constructed, aud 
occasionally a little talky-talky, but on the whole, for the sake of 
its tone and occasional vigour, a vast improvement on the stult 1 
have been compelled to sit out lately. Dr. Marston does not con- 
descend to scatter sugarplums of fine talk over his ploy, 


but allows his good things to come in when they are | 
wanted, and to appear in their proper place, The 
hero of ‘Lamed for Life’ is a young doctor who 


has become a cripple through saving the life of a little child | 


during a fire in which the infant was in danger. His 
delicate situation towards the girl he loved before the accident 
ocurred is the foundation-stone of the comedy; and it will Le 


guessed how he, over sensitive through his mistortune, i nes 
his loved one is faithless. Appearances are certainly against Miss 
Elliott, who encourages the visits of a mysterious swanger, known 


by the lamed doctor to be a reprobate and outcast, It turns out, 
however, that the reprobate is Miss Elliott's brother-in-law, and 
that she is attempting to reform him and to bring the black sheep 
into a clean fold. This difficulty removed, there is nothing for 
the doctor to do but to urge his suit with the same energy and 
diffidence as was shown by Philip Wakeham in George Lliot’s 
celebrated novel. He is successiul, and the play ends with « 
preity picture of domestic happiness. 1t is a long time since L} 
sen so finished and admirable a specimen of acting as that shown 
by Miss Ada Cavendish as the heroine. The sceue in which she, 
half in tears half in 1aughter, accepts the cripple is quite beautiful, 
Sweet voiced, well dressed, undeniably intelligent, und improving 
every day, Miss Cavendish for this delicious performance deserves 
the thanks of all who appreciate true art. I was equally sur- 
prised with Mr. Forrester as the lame hero. I wonder he is no 

seen more frequeutly. | Mr. Forrester has modelled his style on 
that of Mr. Hermann Vezin, and in this play he was particululy 
happy. Mr, Vincent—the well-known Mr. George Vincent, of 
the Olympic, who made a hit with Melton Moss in the ** Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,”’ and never did anything either before or since— 
made a good character quite impossible, Randon, according to 
Dr. Marston, is a good type of character carefully brought out, 
and capable of being made very effective. in Mr. Vincent's 
hands he is a ridiculous ruffian, badly dressed, impertinent, and 
anaisance. Such a misconception of a character has rarely been 
scen. Mr. Arden’s burlesque of * Neli Gwyune’’ is enough to 
sink any management. Ill-written, full of uninteresting songs 
and music, badly acted, badly rehearsed, and, for many reasons, 
painful, such a piece degrades a thea as much as it degrades 
the stage. There is nothing improper in it; but, for duliness aud 
deivelling inanity, nothing has surely been seen like ‘ Nell 
Gwyune"’ for years. It is really so bad that even swells turn up 
their noses atit. When matters come to this pitch they are serious, 

Mr. Falconer, the irrepressible comedian, intends to try another 
chance with ‘Eileen Oge,’’ at the Pxincess’s. I hope it will 
turn out a better speculation than the last. 

There is now on view at Willis's Rooms one of those cu ious 
freaks of nature which are interesting to physiologists but are 
scarcely suitable as popular exhibitions. I refer to the ** Two- 
headed Nightingale combination,”’ a very curious phenomenon of 
the Siamese twins type, which men may go to see if they like, 
but from viewing which I think women will do well to abstain. 


POLICE FINANCE. 


Tue accounts of the Receiver of the Metropolitan Polices 
recently laid before Parliament, show that during the past year 
9098 officers and constables have been employed for police pur- 
poses in the metropolitan district and in the various dockyards 
throughout the kingdom. The total sum expended for police 
purposes between April 1, 1870, and March 31, 1871, was £858,831 
19s., giving an average of £94 8s. per man, 1t thus appears that 
the cost of a policeman is within a small fraction the same as that 
of a soldier; but with thisimportant difference—that in the police 
accounts by far the largest item (£605,761 2s. 11d.) is distributed 
as pay amongst the constables and the officers who have r 
from the ranks. Thus the minimum pay of a police-constable is 
£1 per week, rising by various gradations to £375 per annum— 
the maximum salary of a superintendent. ‘To this must be added 
the clothing, which is provided for all the force; whilst in addi- 
tion married men, or those living out of stations, receive 4d. per 
week in lieu of coal. The private soldier, on the other hand, 
commences at something less than 8s. per week, from which innu- 
merable stoppages are made on one pretence or sanothe r, and the 
extreme limit to which he can hope to attain is that oi sergeaut- 
major, when he will receive the magnificent pay of £60 per anuum 
less deductions. : : 

But if the police have reason to congratulate themselves on 
their comparative good luck, we doubt if the public fully realises 
the growing cost of its civilarmy. In 1840, 4328 polic men w re 
| Malutainea at an average cost of £67 16s. per man; in 1850, 54 
men, at about £68 per man; and in 1860, 5986, at £79 6s. per 
man. The largest increase was thus in the decennial period 


1850-60; for although the actual cost in the subs quent period 
| shows a further increase of nearly 20 per cent, this is caused 
chiefly by the large additional police station-houses in course of 
erection, the cost of which is thrown upon the police funds, 1 
| also by the very substantial increase made within the last few 
| years to the pay of the men in the force. To what, then, is to be 
| attributed this constantly increasing cost of a necessary body 
of men? We reply, to the want of proper independent control 
over the police funds. As is well known, the metropolitan 
police is maintained partly by local rates and partly by a 
grant from the Treasury out of the Imperial funds. The whole 
area within the bounds of the police district is assessed from time 
to time, and on the gross rental a rate for police purposes 
is levied. The rates levied on the various parishes at 634. in the 
| pound amounted in the past year to £564,957 7s. on an agers gate 
rental of £20,087,597; whilst the Treasury, at the rate of 21d, in 
the pound, contributed the sum of £186,878 6s, 4d., to which must 


| turn had to submit to this only method of eusurin 


be added additional allowances for the exp, P : 
ps p : > expenses of the 

Patrol and Thames Police (salaries of the oflic Sahin Horse 

Act of Parliamen', &c.), amounting to ucarly £ Bceete 
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police purposes, The Foreign Office, the Consular Rete be zor 
Board of Trade, and the Revenue departments have each ih Ke 7 
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with its enormous and yearly-increasing expenditure, should h 
escaped go loug. <A strong argument in favour of some such pats 
mediate change for the future, us well as for an inquiry snes aa 
past, is to be found in the history of the Police Su ‘ ; 
annuation Fund. According to the return just laid ‘bef : 
Parliament, a sum of £87,492 lls. ld. has been expended 
iu superannuations and gratuities during the year endin 3 
March 31 last. This charge is met by stoppages from the Awe 
police-constables, tines levied for drunkenness, assaults pci Hie 
police, &., but chietly from a transfer from the Genc ral Pol a 
Fund to make good the deficiency which would otherwise are 
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The police are entitled to superannuation allowances under 4 
special Act of Parliament (2ud and 3rd Vict., e. 47) which « at t 
that the money received from the above-mentioned sources sh]] 


from time to time be invested in Government Stocks and tl 
interest and dividends thereof applied to the payment of i 
superannuations as may be ordered by the Q 
For the first few years the terms of the 
and in 1848 the Sinking Fund alm 


such 
Secretary of State, 
Act were complied with, 
ady amounted to nearly 


£100,000, Whether tl sum secmed to Sir George Gre 
who was then Home Secretary ge enough for all 
| possible requirements, or whether, smarting under Mr, Jo eph 
Hume's invectives against the profligate expenditure ‘ol 
the Government, we cauiot decide; but, at ull events, we find 


upon looking back to the published ounts of the police, that in 
1500 the Secretary of State, wholly ignoring the Act ‘of Par- 
liament by which his power over the furd wags constituted 
directed that the fines and stoppages, instead of being invested, 
should be applied to the current expenses of the year, From an 
illegal connivance to an arbitrary usurpation of authority the step 
is not great; and we are not, therefore, surprised to find that in 
i$d4 the Secretary of State, not content with having stopped all 
further mchus of sustaining the Police Superannuation Fund 
determined summarily to dispose of what had been alre ady acct. 
mubkited, In 1857 the Sinking Fund had wholly disappeared. 
Had it been maintained in accordance with the Act, which, as far 
as We can trace, has never been repealed, it would at this moment 
have amounted to at least half milion, the interest of 
which would go far to relieve the Police Fund from ths 
burden now thrown upon it for non-eifective services. Moreover 
it is clear that even at the present time, the interest on the Sink. 
ing Fund being equal to the gross amount of the fines and 
stoppages now misapplied, the charge upon the Police Fund would 
be in no degree increased, aud a time when an appreciable light- 
«ning of the charge for superannuations by means of the interest 
on the Sinking Fund might be reasonably anticipated. Such is a 
plain history of another Sinking Fund upon which the Government 
bas recklessly laid hands in order to meet the present needs of the 
day, and with no care for the morrow. Ratepayers and taxpayers 
ore wlike interested in having this matter cleared up; and 
although Mr, Goschen has seen fit to withdraw his bill, there is 
no reason why the Metropolitan Police Fund should be allowed to 
continue in its present unsatisfactory condition.—Daily News. 


INCOME TAX ARREARS. 

ALonG with a good many others, we were a good deal surprised 
to hear in the recent Budget discussions that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Lowe’s reforms in 1869, there is still a Jarge portion of the 
income tax which remains a8 on arrear from one year to another. 
We calculited that an addition of 2d. to the income tax, yielding 
£8,000,000, would give Mr, Lowe £337,000 more than he wanted, 
his deficit being only £2,713,000; but the reply was that 24. 
additional would just be enough, because of the arrears. Aun 
additional penny, it was said, is not so productive in the first year 
as it is afterwards, because there is no arrear upon it from a 
previous year. Thus Mr. Lowe’s reform is incomplete, though 
matters are not so bad as they were when one halt of the taxes 
did not become due till April. But why should there be any 
arrears ? Most business men would conclude that there should be 
no difficulty in getting in before March 31 money which is due on 
Jan. 1, especially where the collector is the Government, wit) 
special powers to enforce payment which ordinary people do not 
possess. If the money is not got in we can only imagine that there 
is some inexcusable defect in the machinery of assessment and 
collection, Which gives rise to delay, and, we fear, to ultimate loss. 
There is direct evidence, however, that there is no inherent difli- 
culty in the collection, and that the income and agsessed taxes 
might really be paid in full long before March 81. In 1865 ther’ 
was considerable discussion on this very point, and a return was 
then obtained which demonstrates that in Scotland, where the 
system of making the income and assessed taxes fall due on Jan. | 
was then at work, it was not only found possible but easy to obtain 
the money long before March 81, We beg to call the attention of 
Mr. Lowe and the Department of Inland Revenue to t! 
return, Of the total estimated charge for land, assessed, 1! 
income taxes for the year 1864-5, amounting to £858,890, 
the sum of £849,966, or about 99 per cent, was actu ally 
collected and received into the Exchequer before March 1. 
Of the remainder, the sum of £43584 fell to be deduct: l 
for appeal and relief lists, so that only £4500, or less than 
per cent, remained outstanding on March 1. The collection w 
, *closed’’ at that date everywhere throughout Scotland, 
» in the following places:—Ayr and Arran, Lanark auc 
Dumbarton, and Stornoway; and in these three districts t 
amounts collected were respectively 99°71 per cent, 98°06 per cent, 
and 81°38 per cent of the whole charge. Practically, there! 
even in the districts where the collection was open, the mon 
had been got in—the Whole collection in Stornoway, where nearly 
20 per cent remained out, being only £1233. The return, more 
over, is in considerable detail, showing in respect of eac h eo 
how much was got in before the 3rd, the 10th, the 17th, the 2 
and the Sist days of January. Subst antially all the mou 
was well got in before the latter date, the only districts whit 
the collection was not closed having nevertheless yielded +! 
following percentages of the entire charge :—Edinbur O54 
per cent; Dumfri 98°16 per cent; Ayr and Arran, 97 t 
cent; Renfrew i Bute, 95°40 per cent; Lanark and Diane 
bartan, 90°84 per cent; Orkney and Zetland, 90°16 per cents 
luverary, 83:17 percent; Stornaway, 81 38 per cent. The Toland 
Reverue Department, therefore, should be called on to exp ltt 
why it is impossible to do in England in three months wha! 
done north of the Tweed in two or even in one month, The on) 
suggestion of an explanation that has been made to us is tht the 
coilections in England are larger; but that is really newer 
collection is only a matter of machinery, and the cuilector vould, 
be proportioned to the number of accounts. 
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By Perer Bayne, M.A. 
London: Strahan and Co, 

Good biography is, perhaps, the most permanently attractive 
kind of reading in existence. Many people caunot settle at all to 
the perusal of poetry, scientilic and philosophical treatises, 
criticism, and even history; and upon a larger number still these 
topics, if tackled at all, very soon pall. Novels themselves become 
tiresome in course of time. But biography has a never-failing in- 
terest for generalieaders. Indeed, it may be said that history itself 
derives its chief source of attraction from its biographical element, 
And the reason of this is not far to seek. Menand women usually 
feel more interest in the sayings and doings of men and women 
than they do in the habits of plants, the composition of theearth, the 
arrangements of the stellar system, and so forth. In other words, 
humanity sympathises more strongly with humanity than it does 
with anything else. For the same reason, the animal world has 
more students, conscious or unconscious, than has either the 
mineral or the vegetable kingdom, animated nature appeating 
to our sympathies more directly, and therefore more intensely, 
than inanimate things possibly can do, Hence it is that even 
bad biographies often command (for a time, at least) larger 
nuinbers of readers than the very ablest treatises on themes in 
which human action has no part, and that, as we have said, good 
biography is the most permanently attractive description of 
literature. We will be bold to say that for one man who has 
| studied the ‘Principia’? there are at least a hundred who are 
| familiar with the life of Newton, and that thousands have 
r ip Boswell’s * Life of Johnson’’ for every one who has perused 
** Rasselas,”’ 

But, of course, there are degrees of excellence, and consequently 
of attractiveness, in biography as in other things. There are piles 
on piles of biographies that are not worth reading, that should 
never have been written, and that are utterly forgotten, In fact, 
| biography, because of its attractiveness, has, perhaps, been more 
grossly abused than any other kind of composition—poetry not 
even excepted, and that is saying a good deal. But, given a fit- 
ting subject and a competent biographer, the result is certain 
| to be as we have stated. In the work before us both these 
essentials are present: Hugh Miller was a fitting subject for bio- 
graphy, and Mr. Bayne is a thoroughly competent biographer. 
Need we add that the outcome of this happy combination is 
& most admirable and, as we believe, a permanently attractive 
book 

Hugh Miller, the sonof a seafaring man, was born in the High- 

land town or villoge of Cromarty, on the Moray Frith, Scotland. 
Iie was so far fortunate in this, that his father was a man of 
| singular shrewdness, good sense, and keenness of observation, 
| from whom he probably derived some of the qualities which sub- 
sequently exabled him toachieve eminence. He was fortunate also 
in possessing two uncles distinguished by the same characteristics, 
But he was unfortusate in losing his father early, and being 
thrown upon the care, chiefly, of a very worthy, but uneducated 
and intensely superstitious mother, who saturated his young 
mind with ghost stories; the result being that he was 
accustomed to see startling apparitions and dream significant 
dreams at the tender age of five years, To the influence 
of these early impressions, which clung to, him through life, 
ting upon a remarkably—we might say morbidly—active 
apd seusitive imagination, may, we fear, be traced in 
some Uegree the sad catastrophe that prematurely closed a 
valuable and honourable career, The life of Miller, phy- 
sical and mental, from birth to that melancholy close— 
the wayward boyhood; the school days, in which little 
was learned (not even grammar and spelling); the apprentice- 
ship as a stonemason, during which much valuable knowledge 
sud still more valuable moral training were acquired; the period 
of journeymanhood, the crude beginnings of authorship, and the 
attainment of perfection in the craft, hard work, geological study, 
boox writing, journalism, and leadership in a great ecclesiastical 
movement (the disruption of the Scottish Establishment and the 
foundation of the Free Church), co-operation and co-equal 
working with Chalmers, Candlish, Brewster, Cunningham, 
Guthrie, and other worthics—is here detailed by Mr. Bayne 
with a loving and yet a discriminating hand. We have specimens 
of Miller's early literary efforts, together with his letters in 
maturer years, and are enabled to trace the growth of almost un- 
tutored genius from the impromptu dramas of boyhood to its 
finished work in the “Old Red Sandstone,” ‘My Schools 
and hoolwasters,”’ and the elaborately polished journal- 
istic essays which graced the columns of the Witness 
newspaper. In all this, two things especially strike the 
reader :—First, how it came to pass that the boy who could 
not be made to learn to spell and could not be induced to master 
the first rudiments of grammar should have developed into one of 
the most perfect masters of English prose composition the nine- 
teenth century has produced ; and, second, how the author of the 
metrical effusions printed by Mr. Bayne ever came to be thought 
a poet—either by himself or his friends. That Miller possessed 
the imaginative faculty in a high degree his prose works testify ; 
that he was a great reader and a keen appreciator of poetry his 
letters everywhere show; but that he lacked the power of 
rhythmical ¢xpression is clear from almost every verse he wrote— 
at least, that seems to us to be demonstrated by the imens here 
given, both of juvenileand mature efforts. Assuredly, Hugh Miller's 
forte in literary composition lay not in verse-making; while it as 
assuredly did lie in elegant, polished, and poetical prose writing. 
He failed also to perceive the full signification of the grand 
ecclesiastical movement he helped to inaugurate and aided in 
guiding: nomely, that, while protesting in favour of the principle of 
Church Establishments, the Free Church afforded the best possible 
exomplification of the excellence of the voluntary system; but 
that was a defect he shsred in common with all his co-workers, 
But, poet or no poet, mistaken theorist though sound practical 
worker, Miller was a true man, a good man, a great man—an 
honour to the land of his birth, to Great Britain, to hamanity ; 
and in these two handsome volumes Mr. Bayne—himself, we 
believe, a self-taught man—has reared a worthy memorial to a 
name that will be venerated and loved whenever and wherever 
excellence and genius are held in reverence. 

By-the-by, it may be worth while noting that the alleged 
decadence and political effacement of England among nations, 
about which so much has been said of late, are not new notions. 
Miller preached the same doctrines so long ago as 1826, because 
Enelish statesmen of that day did not see reason for actively 
aiding the Greeks in their war of independence, which had fired 
him with enthusiasm, as it did other generous hearts. This he 
did in a somewhat turgid ode sent to the editor of the 
Scotsman, but which that Wicked Trojan, Terrible Turk, 
or what you will, did not think fit to publish; and we 
cannot help thinking that subsequent events in Greece 
have justified both the statesmen and the Scotsman. At 
all events, it is some consolation amid the jeremiads we have to 
listen to in these days, to find that the aforesaid processes of 
‘decadence’? aud “effacement’”’ are of so slow operation; and 
we muy venture to hope that as Great, Britain played a not unim- 
portent part in European affairs after 1826, in spite of the 
prognostications of Hugh Miller, she may not sink into utter 
ineicnificance after 1871—Mr. Matthew Arnold and other prophets 
of evil to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Askavos Kassis the Kopt. A Romance of Modern Egypt. By 
Eywin De LEoN, late U.S, Cousul-General for Egypt. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


Characters:—A wealthy American gentleman, Mr. Cornelius van 
Ca ‘a fine sp cimen of that species, now almost extinct in 
Aimcrica, a genuine Knickerbocker,” travelling in the East for 
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pleasure. Miss Priscilla Primmins, his sister-in-law, angular, 
bony, sour of countenance, wearing spectacles—‘‘a strong- 
minted woman of the purest Boston school, which takes its 
metaphysics from Emerson, its morals from Theodore 
Parker, its manners from the Puritan Fathers, and 
which finally considers there can be no salvation out of New 
England.”’ Edith, daughter of Mr. van Camp, a fresh, young, 
and lovely American girl, whose education has not developed 
rowantic notions. Harry van Camp, her brother, with a strong 
family likeness to his portly progenitor sharpened into American 
angularity, and with anextensive get-up in the shape of a tourist's 
suit. Sir Charles Aylmer, a travelling acquaintance of the 
family—‘‘a tall man, of aristocratic face and mien, whose cos- 
tume and long yellow whiskers—no less than the many straps 
that crossed and recrossed his ch supporting spyglass and all 
the other paraphernalia of a British tourist—spoke him unmis- 
takably an Englishman.’ Askaros Kassis, a young Copt of 
high mark in Grand Cairo, formerly at Eton with young 
Harry van Camp, but now returned to his Kastern associa- 
tions: with ‘ta face a painter or sulptor would have looked 
on with rapture, so perfect was the outline of the clean cut, 
delicate features’? —a face, “the character of which was 
given by the eye, large, black, and lustrous, with slumbering 
depths of unrevealed passion lurking in it.’ Askaros the Khas- 
nadur, father of Askaros Kassis, a high Oriental, of great wealth, 
El Warda, his adopted daughter, ‘a trae Eastern beauty—a type 
of the women who, though ‘soft asthe roses they twine’ to all 
outward appearance, yet conceal under that lazy languor passions 
volcanic in their fierceness when once awakened by love or 
jealousy.’’ Ben Moussa, the Israelite, the intimate friend of 
the old Askaros, looking ‘‘ the type of what the genius of Michael 
Angelo has made living marble in the statue of Moses iu the 
Church of San Pietro in Vincuwlis—so solemn, sad, and majestic 
were his face and mien.’’ Daoud-ben-Youssouf, a Syrian, con- 
fidential secretary to old Askaros, and in love with Kl Warda ; 
jealous of Askaros Kassis, and treacherous to father and son; 
with ‘a brow as smooth and a face and form as still as though 
no moral tempest were making havoc aud howling wildly through 
his soul.’? ‘Abbas Pacha, the former Viceroy of Egypt, cruel, 
voluptuous, brutal, and tyrannical, hating Askaros Kassis, who 
acts as the Coptish interpreter to the English Consul, and is 
therefore under British protection.” The Princess Nezli 
Khanum, who, among that evil family, bore a name exception- 
ally evil; “ but such was her craft and talent, so great was her 
euergy and influence, even over Abbas, that she wielded a 
power and inspired a dread in Egypt second only to that enter- 
tained for him.’’ Nubian servants, attendants, slaves, execu- 
tioners, dancing-girls, eunuchs, wild Arabs, sheikhs, and an 
Orientalised Frenchwoman, the trusted confidante of Nezli 
Khanum, make up the rest of the dramatis personw., The 
scenes—Cairo, the Desert, Venice, the interior of the house of 
Askaros, of the palace of Abbas Pacha, and of Nezli Khanum, 
Such are the actors and the venue of as romantic a story as ever 
kept a young lady awake or led her to sit reading by the flame 
of a rushlight long after the rest of the family had gone to bed. 
Poison, bowstrings, bastinados, abduction, serpent-charming, 
and the inner life of the harem, are in themselves elements of en- 
chantment; but to these are added love, jealousy, hatred, 


treachery, ambition, conspiracy, assassination, retribution, 
under the fascinating conditions of Eastern intrigue and 
counterplot. At the end of the volume the lovers are 


made happy, but it is always at the expense of somebody 
else ; and we cannot feel quite sure that we are able to forgive 
them, while there is a lurking suspicion that their happiness will 
not last after all, As a graphic picture of the more private aspects 
of life in Cairo, and as a rather powerful ** romance of modern 
Egypt,’’ the book will find readers who may also appreciate the 
rather theatrical style ia which it is written. 


Fra Doleino, and Other Poems. 
Lyrics,’’ and ** Hannibal: a Drama.’’ 
and Co, 

A book to which the first poem gives the title, though it consists 

of several compositions, one of which—‘* The Lost Son’’—is 

dramatic in form. A book on almost every page of which there 
are evidences not only of rare poetic faculty, but of great strength 
of expression and deep thought. Seldom has a single volume of 
poems by author or authors, anonymous except by initials, beon 
so well worthy of a careful perusal. The poems by ‘ A,’’ occupy- 
ing the first part of the volume, are of a higher order—or per- 

haps we should say of a higher form—than those by ‘L.,”’ 

which are in the latter portion. The latter, except ‘* The Lost 

Son,’’ are of a ballad character, with here and there that pic- 

turesque ruggedness and apparent neglect of rhythm which is a 

feature of some of the genuine old poem-tales of all countries. 

Fra Dolcino’’ and ‘ Bernado del Carpio’’ are the two works 

which occupy the most important place. They are respectively 

divided into several parte, each of which is in itself a picture fitly 
framed and fine in its colour and intensity. We will not quote, 
but leave the reader to select where he is sure to adinire. 


By A. and L., Authors of ** War 
London: Smith, Elder, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Hardwicke’s ‘‘ Shilling Peerage,’’ ‘Shilling Baronetage,”’ 
** Shilling Knightage,’ and ‘Shilling House of Commns,’’ are 
already so well known that, in connection with the editions just 
issned, we need only say that the editor, Mr. Edward Walford, 
has been careful to bring down his information to the latest period, 
and that these books will be exceedingly useful to those who cannot 
afford more elaborate works of the same class. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH.—Last week the aggregate mortali'y in London 
and nineteen other large towns of the United Kingdom was at the rate of 
25 deaths annually to every 1000 of the estimated population, In the 
metropolis 2132 births and 1437 deaths were registered, the former having 
exceeded by 13, and the latter by 92, the average number. Zymotie dis- 
eases caused 418 deaths, including 245 from smallpox, 23 from measles, 34 
from scarlet fever, 6 from diphtheria, 32 from whooping-cough, 30 from 
different forms of fever (of which four were certified as typhus, 12 as 
enteric or typhoid, and 14 as s'mple continued fever). With respect to 
smallpox, the fatal cases in the north districts were no! quite so numerous 
as in the previous week; while they showed an increase in each of the 
other groups of districts. The greatest fatality was shown in St. Pancras, 
Wal corth, and Battersea; in the latter sub-district, of 28 deaths 13 
resulted from smallpox—equal to an annual rate of 12 per 1000 of the 
population. 


BANKRUPT PEERS.—The Bankruptcy Disqualification Bill, which has 
passed the House of Lords, disqualifies from sitting or voting in that House 
every peer who becomes a bankrupt, including any peer whose affairs are 
liquidated. by arrangement under the Bankruptcy Act ; as to Scotlan#, » 
deliverance awarding sequestration is to disqualify. The term “ peer” 
to incinde any lord of Parliament. The bill enacts that “a writ 
mons shall not be iseued to any peer’? while thus disqualified. The « 
lification is to cease on the bankruptcy being determined, eitltr by 
annulled or the bankrupt being discharged from his debts by } 
satisfaction, or in the modes preseribed by the statates in force, The bill 
is to apply to any person already bankrupt, or to any person “who before 
or afcer the passing of this Act becomes bankrupt, and sub-equeatiy suc- 
creds to a peerage,” whose bankraptcy has not determined a; the time of 
his so succeeding. 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT.—We are informed that a compromise has been 
proposed on the Thames Embankment question, by which the vacant space 
claimed by the Crown, with the exception of a sm all triangular strip of 
ground at the Westminster Bridge end, would be converte! invo Aw garden 
easily accessible to, if not thrown open to, the general public. We doubt 
how far this arrangement would mee the wishes of the ratepas ers. At the 
same time, the position of the Governr who are trustees at once for 
the public and the Crown, is a very dificult one. What London wants is 
not the establishment of a technical privilege, bat the fall possession of the 
ground created at the expense of the citizens. This enjoyment is interfered 
with not only by the claims of tve Crown, bat by those of many o her 
parties porsessing vested in‘ere in the soil reclaimed from the river, 
Probably the most satisfactory solution of the diM ulty would be the 
appointment of a committee to determine what would be the be-t way to 
secure the full use of the Embankment for London, without any infraction 


of public or private rights, ~ Observer. 


THE LATE M. AUBER. 

In a late Number we published a pretty full memoir of the 
greatest of ali French musicians, Daniel Frangois Esprit Auber, 
of whom we this week lay a Portrait before our readers. The 
year 1784 has generally been given as the date of his birth, bat 
the event is placed two years earlier by Fétis, in the new edition 
of his ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,’’ on the authority 
of Auber’s father. There have been few musicians who have 
attained so great an age, one of the most remarkable instances of 
longevity among this class having been that of Gossec, who 
numbered ninety-six years. Of all those whom the world esteems 
as great composers, Auber is the most remarkable example of 
extended life. Not only was his a long career, it was also a very 
active one, even up to within two years of his death—his last stage 
works, ‘‘Le Premier Jour de Bonheur ”’ and “ Réve d’ Amour ”’ 
having been produced in 1868 and 1869. ; 

Auber was born at Caen, in the year already stated. Like the 
lives of most men en, in calm, artistic pursuits, his was un- 
eventful in all but a professional sense, m which respect it was a 
continued course of successful activity, commenced, it is true, 
somewhat later than in the cases of most of the composers really 
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worthy of the epithet “great.” At first intended for commercial 
pursuits, and placed when a youth in a London counting-house, 
young Auber soon conceived a dislike to business routine; and, 
after a course of stndy under Cherubini, and consequent on some 
decline in family prosperity, he made a profession of an art which 
he had hitherto cultivated as an amateur. His earliest efforts as 
a dramatic composer were not successful. The one-act operetta 
‘Le Séjour Militaire,’ produced in 1813, made no impression, 
Neither did a similar piece—‘‘ Le Testament, ou les Billets- 
Doux’’—in 1819. The first dawn of the splendid career which 
Auber was destined to run opened with the success of his 
‘La Bergére Chatelaine,’ in 1820, and “Emma, ou la Promesse 
Imprudente,’’ in 1821—both three-act operas. His genius and 
artistic power speedily ripened and bore glorious fruit in the 
production of ‘La Muette de Portici,’’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’’ 
‘*Gustave,”’ ** Le Cheval de Bronze,” ‘‘Le Domino Noir,” “ Les 
Diamants de la Couronne,” and many other intermediate and 
subsequent works, in all upwards of forty. Admirable as some of 
Auber’s grand operas are, it is, perhaps, in the opéra comique that 
he has most happily developed his own genius and reelised the 
national style, which his, of all French music, is destined the 


i i tion of 
longest and most worthily to illustrate, The co-operation 
Scribe as author of the books of many of the charming pevend ay 
indicated was a fortunate concurrence of two minds ern aed 
suited for such association. The exquisite melodies of Au ile his 
found an echo in the popular voice all over Europe, W orthily 
operas, whence they are derived, must ever charm, gt w ai, 
represented, not only by the freshness and genius of the pre 
but also by the mastery and art displayed in their ey sets. 
struction, and in the beauty and brilliancy of the orchestra: nuified 

The three great modern composers who have especially Trend 
French opera (Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Auber) hove © eet tho 
awsy—the first in 1864, the next ia 1868, and in 1871 the sakecly 
only Frenchman by birth of the number, That Auber Aare? 4 
influenced by the style of Rossini is indisputable. This in eared 
however, is chiefly traceable in his writing for solo — at hil 
the latter half of his career and the brilliancy of = TE 
orchestral effects; the great French composer was bg pois tue 
national in spirit for his style to be largely modified ' af ane 
sion of foreign characteristics, Many of his open w a anda 
tinue to be esteemed, both as masterpieces of music: wit vality. 
especially representative of its composer's genius and natioaa? 
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Auber, indeed, was intensely French—that is to say, Parisian, for 
Paris is (or, rather, was) France. — It is grievous to know that his 
bright and genial temperament was clouded and saddened by the 
uuhappy condition of his beloved city, which to him was the 
world. ‘There only did he care to live; there he passed nearly 
the whole of his life, which, long as it was, might in all pro- 
bability have been still prolonged but for the shock occasioned by 
the horrors which surrounded the last months of his career—a 


dreadful climax for one whose whole nature was gladness, wit, | 


and humour in their most retined and gracious aspect. In fact, 
these latter qualities in literature tind their counterparts in 


Auber’s music, Many pleasant sayings of his are recorded in | 


illustration of his tendency to look on the sunny side of things— 
as, for instance, his reply to the wailing inquiry of an aged friend 


as to whether it was not ‘a dreadful thing to grow old,’’ that it | 


was the only means with which he (Auber) was acquainted of 
enjoying long life. A more prosperous career than his, in point 
of honours, wealth, and reputation, could not have been desired, 
although a happier surrounding for its close was to be wished. 
The works which he has left have placed French musical art in a 
higher aspect than it had ever before assumed from native com- 
position, and will long render the name of Auber dear to the 
whole civilised world. 


MUSIC. 

Tux event of which we have chiefly to speak, in connection with 
Her Majesty's Opera, is the appearance, last Tuesday, of Maile. 
Marimon asthe Maria of “La Figlia del Reggimento.’’ This 
performance had been more than ouce announced, and as often 
delayed; but it was well worth waiting for. Mdlle. Marimon 
achieved a success such as rarely falls to the lot of any artist—a 
success due as much to dramatic as to vocal ability. In some 
respects the young French artist gave a new reading of the part. 

She brought to it greater wilfulmess of manner, a keener sense of 
humour, more of the passion of a spoilt child, and, generally, 
drew the character in broader and better de‘ined outline than that 
to which we are accustomed. Nobody requires to be told that such 
a Maria comes nearer to the reality, for the very reasons just 
stated; and last Tuesday's audience promptly recognised its 
truthfulness. As might be expected, Mdlle. Marimon’s great 
effect was made in the scene where Maria throws off the 
unaccustomed restraint of ‘‘fine-ladyism,’’ and astounds 
the Marchioness with the song of the regiment. Nothing could 
be more piquant, humorous, and well conceived than Mdlle. 
Marimon’s rendering of her part at this crisis of the opera, In 
brief, she was altogether charming, and the audience ratified her 
success by unbounded applause, As a vocalist Mdlle. Marimon 
shone not less brilliantly than in the music of ‘* La Sonnambula.”’ 
Her delivery of ‘‘Ciascun lo dice’’ and of **Convien partir’’— 
two very different things, as the reader knows—was simply per- 
fect; while in a valse song by Ricci, which did duty as a finale, 
she fairly roused the house to enthusiasm, having to repeat it and 
to appear three times before the curtain. We may now regard 
Malle. Marimon’s position in the front rank of public favourites 
as thoroughly established. She was well supported in ‘La 
Figlia’’ by Mdlle. Bauermeister (Marchioness) ; Signor Fancelli 
(Tonio), and Signor Aguesi (Sulpizio), ‘* Les Huguenots’? was 
repeated on Thursday night, and last night Mdlle. Marimon was 
to appear, for the second time, as Maria, 

This week nothing new has been done at the Royal Italian 
Opera, probably because the last three nights of the week 

revious witnessed as many revivals; ‘ L’ Etoile du Nord’’ 
saa been produced on Thursday, ‘ L’Africaine’’ oa Friday, 
and “ Un Ballo in Maschera’’ on Saturday. These representa- 
tions were for the most part familiar. Everybody knows the 
Catarina of Madame Patti, for example; and the Selika of 
Madame Lucca; just as everybody kuows the Nelusko and Renato 
of Signor Graziani, the Riccardo of Signor Mario, and the 
Danilowitz of Signor Naudio. Nevertheless, there were a few 
novel features in the performances, and to them reference is due. 
The Pietro of “ L’ Etoile du Nord ’’ was represented admirably by 
M. Faure, who sang his music in the usual artistic manner, and 
who acted in the easy yet forcible style which makes his presence 
on the stagealwaysan attraction. The tent scene, in which Peter 
gets drunk, and is sobered by the knowledge that he has just sen- 
tenced Catarina to be shot, gave M. Faure scope for his dramatic 
abilities ; and, without exaggeration, he took the fullest advantage 
of it. M. Jourdan, from the Paris Opéra Comique, appeared in 
his original part of Georgio, and made a favourable impression 
upon those who conceive, with him, that Georgio should be a very 
comic and intrusive personage. We cannot dismiss ** L’ Etoile”’ 
without awarding due praise to the mise-en-sctne, which was 
superb. There is nothing new to say about * L’ Africaine’’ be- 

ond a record that Inez found a charming representative in 

adame Monbelli, whose singing has always been admired for its 

urity and grace. We must add, however, that Madame Lucca’s 
Botika obtained as much applause as on former occasions. ‘ Un 
Ballo’’ was supported, among others, by Madame Csillag, whose 
dramatic ability found ample room for display in. the rdle of 
Amelia, Asa singer, Madame Csillag’s day is gone by ; but she 
still remains a useful artist for occasions when powerful acting is 
a first consideration. With Madame Vanzini as Oscar, and Mdlle. 
Scalchi as Ulrica, the female parts of Verdi's opera were in toler- 
ably safe hands. Signor Mario was the same graceful Riccardo he 
has been from the first, and, even when he cannot sing, the public 
are content to see him act. 

No concerts of public or musical importance have taken place 
since our last notice, though many concerts have been given. 
There are two or three, however, which present opportunities for 
brief remark. ‘The performance of Kossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’’ at 
the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, had an interest of ifs own, 
arising from the co-operation of such artists as Mdlle. Titiens and 
Madame Alboni. But it had also an extraneous interest as testing 
the arrangements made for the Handel Festival of next week. 
These proved entirely satisfactory, the new velarium haying the 
effect of making every sound from the orchestra heard at the 
points farthest removed. We may, consequently, anticipate great 
results from the festival performances—results out of all com- 
parison with those previously attained, 

A very fashionable concert was given in St. James's Hall on 
Menday afternoon, the performers being the élite of Mr. 
Mapleson’s troupe, aided by Madame Alboni and one or two other 
outsiders. As usual, the programme consisted of familiar excerpts 
from operas; and, as usual, these appeared to be enjoyed by 
the crowd present, We, however, can say nothing with regard 
to them that has not been said before a thousand times, Also on 
Monday, in the same hall, Mr. Boosey gave a ballad concert, sup- 
ported by the English artists who usually appear at these enter- 
tainments. The performance was very successful, and deserved a 
larger audience. 

Prince Poniatowski's concert took place, in St. James's Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon, when the distinguished ex-amateur brought 
forward his new mass in F, with Madame Patti, Madame de 
Wilhorst, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley, as principal vocalists. 
The mass is well written throughout, and in many parts effective. 
We cannot say, however, that it wholly comports with our notions 
of what sacred music should be. There are entire movements 
which might be portions of an opera; and though, so far, the 
Prince-composer sins in good company, he is none the less sinful. 
The work was very favourably received, as were selections from 
some of the concert-giver’s operas. 


PosTeE RESTANTE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIDITION.—Letters for 
stravgers and visitors to London addressed to the Poste Restante, Inter- 
national Exhibition, London, W., will be delivered from the post and tele- 
graph office in the Albert Hall from 10 a.m, till 5 pm. on week days, Such 
letters will be subject to the same regulations and conditions as letters 
addressed to the Poste Restante at the General Post Office or to the Poste 
Restante at Charing-cross, 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES UNDFR THE COMMUNE, 

Tue following interesting letters from an English medical 
student have appeared in the Deily News :— as 

yondon, June 10, 

“Finding myself in Paris, a medical studen*, without friends, 
| and cut off from all communication with Lngland, and being 
unable, moreover, to pursue my studies, I decided, from motives 
| of humanity, to offer myself as a doctor to the Commune, there 
being at that time in Paris very few persons who were able to fill 
such an office. I received from the Minister of War, the Citoyen 
Rossel, a commission to a marching battalion of National Guards, 
and with them I served during the rise and fall of the Commune, 
The men in my battalion were for the greater part workmen end 
small shopkeepers. Most of the other battalions were made up 
| of the same class, 

“The Commune at first had few friends; but, the general feel- 
ing being of discontent with the rulers they had disowned, the new 
party, with their brilliant promises, soon gained ground in public 
opinion, so that in a very short time, by dint of threats and 
promises, an army of about 140,000 mn was formed 
and equipped. The idea of the better class of people in 
Paris was that, for a body like the Commune to succecd, 
it was necessary to have an army of pressed men, ‘The 
feeling of the Guards was that they were ready to die for 
the Republic, which they believed could be saved only by the 
ascendency of the Commune. The disadvantages under which 
all the battles were fought by those men were truly marvellous. 
At Neuilly, where I went with my battalion, composed of 1400 
men, they were armed only with the ‘adatéere and the old fusi/ d 
piston, Very few of the regiments were armed with the Chassepo 


rifle. Then, again, others were obliged to go for long periods 
without food, owing to the mismanagement of their oflivers, who 
were elected by universal suffrage. Men who had served five 
years as privates in the regular army might be elected captains, 
or even sometimes commanders of regiments. I have known per- 
sonally m«ny officers who did not know how to write their own 
names; and, consequently, were obliged sometimes to get help in 
drawing up despatches and reports from a private, when the 
other officers were found to be as ignorant as the commander—a 
very common occurrence. Discipline, of course, from the com- 
mencement of the whole affair, was totally out of the question, 
The men swore at their officers, and everyone gave orders with- 
out the slightest deference either to rank or abilities. When we 
left Paris for the first time for Neuilly, on the night of May 3 
(Wednesday), after the efforts of the Freemasons to make peace 
had entirely failed, the gates were closed upon us, and the can- 
nons of the Commune were turned upon their own men, to pre- 
vent any attempt at escape. Had any part of the battalion, from 
cowardice or other motive, made an effort to run away, it would 
have inevitably been shot down from the ramparts by order of 
Dombrowski. When we arrived to relieve the 186th Battalion, 
our own men were druuk, with but few exceptions. Officers and 
men were intermingled, some shaking hands, some fighting, somo 
swearing, some giving orders, In fact, such a Babel I never 
expect to witness again. I established my ambulance in an old 
chateau which was perfectly riddled with balls; and, having 
nothing but a little lint, some water, my case of instruments, and 
a few bands, I immediately entered on my functions. The men 
were for the most part intoxicated when brought in and put upou 
the dirty floor, which soon became quite muddy with blood and 
dust. I had about 300 men in my charge, and my assistant was 
an old barber whom I had prevailed upon to accompany me in my 
professional capacity. 

“TI saw many proofs of the dogged adherence of these people to 
the cause they had espoused. A fellow of about forty years of 
age was brought to me with a bullet through his lungs. He had 
not above half an hour to live; and, haviug been bandaged in a 
somewhat careless manner by the barber, he was put into a corner 
of the room on the dirty floor. I proceeded with my work, when I 
suddenly heard a loud cry behind me. It came from the wounded 
man, who was trying to raise himself on his hands and knees. 1 | 
ran to ask him what he wanted, and, after some struggles, he 
said—‘ Citizen, I am a soldier of the Universal Republic, and 
have fought in ’48, and now am dying in ’71. Tell my friends 
that I died crying out ‘ Vive la Commune!’’ A few more strug- 

les, and he was dead, Another, a young fellow, a Pole, on 
Jombrowski’s staff, received a bullet in the abdomen, and was 
brought in about an hour after. He was pretty nearly dead from 
loss of blood, and was breathing his last. He was, however, at- 
tended to, and his brother sent tor, who was iu the same regiment 
as himself. When he arrived—a tall, handsome fellow—I took 
him to see his younger brother, who received him, saying, ‘1 
shall rejoin my regiment in half an hour; tell Dombrowski that L 
want a little rest, and that it is not from cowardice I am here.’ 
The elder man looked at him for one minute in a manner I cannot 
describe, took his hand, wrung it in great agony, and sayirg, 
*Yes, come then,’ left the room. I heard his spurs clanking on 
the floor of the hall, and, before his last footsteps died »way, his 
poor brother was dead. A body of men like these Guards, if only 
properly commanded, might have done wonders. Dombroweki 
came to see me in the evening, and was delighted to find that our 
men fought so well. He was a very pleasant fellow, and talked 
with a great deal of sense. He deplored the want of discipline 
and management, but hoped that the Commune would be finally 
victorious, 

“Thus we continued day after day until the final struggle. 
Then the confusion was totally indescribable. We had heard of 
the disaster at Issy—the men were demoralised. Not knowing | 
what to do, and finding myrelf the only officer for whom the men 
had any respect, I gave orders to retreat on Paris to the last bar- | 
ricade, and telegraphed to Dombrowski for reinforcements, as our | 
battalion was now reduced to little more than 720 men. We re- 
ceived orders to retreat into Paris, which we accordingly did, and 
took up our positions at the Porte du Passy, doomed in a few days 
to be the gate by which the Versailles troops were to enter. There 
I saw for the first time the troops called Volunteers of the Re- 
public, They were splendid fellows, full of pluck, thoroughly | 
convinced that the a, was the only thing worth living for, 
and resolved to fight for it like demons. There were two regi- 
ments of them, and they numbered about 2000 men. Out of all | 
these men, 500 only survived the battle, and they were taken 
prisoners and were shot in the Champ de Mars. The Versailles 
troops were let into Paris by the remvants Of the 64th Battalion. 
This I know to be a fact. The traitors immediately constitnied 
themselves prisoners, and were shot for their pains in the Chanesée 
de la Muette. I had on the previous evening gone to Paris to 
give orders at the Intendance for bands, lint, &c., and 
had slept at my hotel in the heart of the city. I 
can scarcely deséribe my surprise when told by the’ con- 
ciérge, with a terrified look, not to go ont, but to hide in the 
cellars, for the troops were in Paris, and would be probably in our 
quarter in an hour from that time. I quickly took my decision. 
i knew at once that to think of joining my comrades was mad- 
ness, as they were entirely surrounded by the troops, and were 
probably long ago shot. 1 therefore sallied forth, armed with my 
commission, as a safeguard against the pressgang for making 
barricades, and forced mny way, with the Pest possible speed, to 
the Hétel de Ville. Horrible ‘confusion still prevailed, and I was 
not even asked by the drunken sentries what my business was, I 
mounted the grand staircase to the first floor. The place was 
crammed. No one knew where the officers were. When l entered, 
a deputy, whom it is prudent not to name, was telling his hearers, 
with great eloquence, that the time had come for the last struggle 
of the ‘glorious Commune.’ The speech was listened to with 
great attention. When he had finished Delescluze was sent for. 
He told them in a few short seutcnces that the cause was utterly 
lost unless the Versailles troops refused to march, and that the 
only thing that the Commune had to do was to show by example 
that the men who had urged them to fight aud die were not the 

| Jast to die themselves when the time had come for them to do so. 


| time presented, if possible, a still worse 


| gazing into vacancy, He seemed not to understand what I s 


| me to another, and this other to son 
| to give up all hopes of getting anyt 


§For me,’ he said, ‘I feel that my last politic, 
Monarchy and Lmperialism has come to an ¢ | 
self, I kuow; but, gentlemen, L feel con 
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one day pring ‘ a ae | 

future yeurs that which, owing to ou 
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uncomfortable manner, and nj 1 


right throughit. ilowev 
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managed to arrive at my post 
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assistant, the bar r, Vv 
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** After passing 5 W 
retired with the b Masa ‘ 
to the Hotel a tu. 
whom I had met: e 
the members of t Commune, and imm 
Riven us to es'adDiish an amoulan Li 
aides—at the Northern Railwa i 
ceeded, Before, however, rel 
give youasl sketch mm my1 
Puarisiaus at the time of the « of the tr 
Lor 
“During the reign of the Commune I never even } 
heard @ man speak against th body. O 
crowded boulevards, when the Garde N r 
sounded with the cries of ‘Vive la Comin rand © 
Republique!’ On the morning of the « mf ; 
groups on the boulevards were very a ( 
to ex} &i opinion, id the m wre 
them hurried tu their nes, there to 1 
een decided; others more determined i to 
of the National Gua d went to work h 
ing barricades. On the morning of Mou 
four barricades in the interior of Par 
strec(s were ulready impassable. Men in b 
rock-coats; women in tattered clothes, and wom a 
were alike called into requisition, and worked like m 
putting up stones and igs of sand and mud l 
crowded with men di up : 
Littie boys quite distingu 
es and pickaxes as big as ther ves, si ' 
he *Chant da Depart’ and the * Mars. i 7 
proclamations, admirably worded, were stuck 1 
the city, exhorting the citizens todo their du 
of the troops as possible, while oth au ho t} 
barricade to requisition as much food d drink as was rm 
The Tuileries presented a very curious appearance, C 
crowded the beautiful gardens; and L y obli ] 
middle of the road, for mavtre » Chairs, fookin 
were being poured in a shower from wit ws, and 
transformed into barricades. Cannon were strewed all ov 
place, and every face I met on my way see L filled wit 
pectation and determination, National Guards wall Wil 
streets, and enforced the opening aud examination ot the wi 
and cellars, and rooms, lest enemics should be concealed, 1 
roll of musketry and the roar of cannon, the shouts of 1 n, ' 


laughter and singing of boys, the clang of pickaxe 
srceaming of the women as they exhorted the men to work, 
a concert which had a sort of terrible fascination. 

“Ou the other side of the water terrible events were tak 
place. The Nationals were already fighting among theisely 
the party which had been pressed had turned against the 1 
who were fighting from conviction, and many had already 
shot by their own comrades. As I passed the’ Pont St. Mich 
Was accosted by a fellow who insisted on my aiding in est 
the barricade across the Quai St. Michel, which was every mou 
expected to be attacked. I remonstrated in vain, and V 
triumphantly marched off, and threatened to be shot if I did 1 
work sturdily. Luckily, 1 encountered an old acquaintance, 
member of the Commune, who, although rather the worse 
drink, recognised me, and had me released. The | 
Martin aud the Faubourg St. Denis presented the 
appearances as before described, 1 retired to bed that night 
the first time for two days) thoroughly worn out. ‘TI 
morning I proceeded once more to the Hétel de Ville, which 
; appearance than before, 
Meu were sleeping on the floor, and a horrible smell of + 
tobacco and strong French brandy pervaded the place. ‘I 
Was no sentinel before the door, and | found myself 1 
ceremonies in the Department of Finances, Food, and Cl 
I went to the council chamber, and found but three members, 
told me | had better see Delescluze. I went to see him accor 
ingly. He was sitting in a large room, with his head on his! 


! 


for: 
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and only replied, ‘My dear child, do as you will; take what y 
want.’ Considering that he had been } orribly pestered by al 
drunken oflicers aud men, I sat down at a table and wrote 
formal demand for food for a bo ly of men who had been at I 
Chapelle for two days with nothing but a biscuit apiece and so: 
brandy. However, no one attended to my order; one ref 
me else, until I was obl 
to eat. The men at 
Hotel de Ville seemed utterly reckless of what 
and were prepared to do, as I heard them all s 
than be taken by the regulars. The arge space in front of 
Hotel de Ville was filled with Gatling guns and with Nat 


anything rat 


| Guards, with anything bus a contented look upon t 


count wes, 

** I come back to the point at which I concluded my last let 
When I arrived at the Northern station with : iy t vo assistant 
found the men in confusion, for the most part intoxicat 
There wore already a few wound i, and I immediately set to w 
toestablish my ambulance. Lhe battalion 1 found was fr 
Lelleville, and consequently they were very good fighting ! 
though horrible blackguards and drunkards, The comma 
especially attracted my attention. I found upon inquiry t 
Was a ragpicker, and had commanded barricade in ‘4 i 
Was armed with a chassepo' nd wa ting at the barricade at 


the Kuve Dunkerque with ¢ t gusto. He had much pluck, 
seemed quite pl d to b he was, He cameto let! 
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went to fetch the wounded from the stre« s, and brought tie 
be attended to, The situation was not an enviable one. 
rooms, or rather warehouses. had glass roofs, and the bu 
came whistling about our ears, killing some of the wou! 
and re-woundin others. After a night passed i 


h, 


ral : 
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fear of never seeing ¢ again, we were roused ( v 
had gone tosleep from sheer fatigue) by the entrance of t 
troops, who came firing into the place, as if they wished to pt 
voke # reply from the Nationals, who they thought were c: 
about the station. After being taken prisoners we were ¢ 

to be shot by the Lieutenant of the 85th battalio 
regula but fortunately a doctor whom I happened t 

well interceded for us, and we were permitted to stop for furt 
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recovered we hastened by the side of the Bastille | tv the tenant-right customs of Ulster to be de- 
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the Grand Boulevards. The shops were shut, but | whatever might be requisite for giving ¢ Hea ee 

already plenty of people were promenading in the | the expressed intentions of Parhament, which 
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Commune!’ louder than all others were now en- | between them wud the people of Ireland, 


gaged in courting the officers of the Line, and 


raving out ‘ Vive la Troupe’ at the vo; ot theu | LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

V © We _ONGe: UAOEY LO the Hue de} 4 Derenken CoacuMaN.—Ab Marlborough- 
Kivouy, rey while Hotel de Ville NaS | strect, ou Monday, Ge Cotlington, a couch- 
ata barricade, with his friend Longuct, and wa JOMMIBEUSER, 0's Harm-street, W e a deen nepal 
ahotitirst: Noticontent with shooting him before Mr. Knox with being drank and incapabl of 
th of the other, they stabbed him with their | 2728: Police-Conis able Ellis, C R 1), siti on 
we sii aati : a re cingl tivities Satur afternoon the pris ner pall a 
mained, I turning to Longuet, the ‘oom- brough d whe n turning from Pall-mali into 
muuder asked him if he would give such intor- Waterloo: pl ‘ he drove ageinst # lainp-post in 
tution as should lead ys th appre hension of bis the centre of the road, overturning the brougham 
Collencue Teaneustian ie red by tearing open and greatly injuring it, Colonel and Mrs. Dawson | 
hin:vost a crying to the troops, ‘Fire ! , Yet being inside. Seeing that the prisoner was drur k, 
ove n horror, a ‘A: poldiax of we Semaine he took bim into custody. Colonel Robert Peel 
had been wounded dangerously, and was dying Dawson said he engagcd the brougham by the | 

anger J, ab as dying 


hind month, and when the defendant called with it on 
behind a barricade in the Rue Dunkerque. When pease lds aie 


| Hes sf 1. ae Saturday afternoou Mrs. Dawson and himself got 
of nL tht nyt ho finished oy Ge coe in aud told the defendant to drive to Regent- 
wretch by beating out his Leatna with thé eae strect. When at the bottom of Halfmoon-street 
of his boots. Two days after, Paris had resumed | %, Collision occurred, but he did not at the time 
b : pe ia ecanag esumee think it was the defendant’s fault. When in 


rly its ordinary aspect, and no visitor could 
have imagined, if the dreadful traces of the tire 


Regent-street he called at the shop of Mr. Nicoll, 
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either language. He did not remember whether 
Cxsar was a Latin or a Greck writer, but he 
thought the latter. When handed one of Virgil’s 
works and asked what language it was written in 
he said it appeared to be in Greck, Ou Wednesday 
the claimant was further closely questioned re- 
spectiug the routinve of student life at Stonyhurst, 
and toa large number of the interrogatories he 
replied that he had no recollection, Ou one oc- 
casion, however, when asked by the Solicitor- 
General whether the people at Stovyhurst were 
not from all parts of the worid, the witness said 
he did not see any Chisese there, a remark which 
evused a laugh, and elicited a compliment from 


moved into lodgiugs. Hoe had seen him onthe 
previous night; he was then going on very we |, 
and witness beli»ved he would be able to attend in 
a few days. He did not wish to press the case 
with severity against the defendant. Mr, Knox 
said he would remand the prisoner ou bail till next 
Friday. 


Tur Sunpay PeErsEcurors.—On Tuesday, at 
the Hammersu ith Police Court, Mr. Charles 
Ayres, of Murket-terrace, Hammersinith, 


ibpe 
pared to answer a sumiuious 


for Ustug abusive 


and insulting uage to the Kev, Jo ee "" . 

Weight the cor Peri veroe Elie: fucon ec a ee the learned counsel. The claimant was pressed 
ght, the rep eu V tbe ¢ chi ce 4 ive to ) saning " ati j 

the Suppression of Sunday Tradi The com: |=" lative to the meaning of some Latin quotations, 


and upon many other matters which must have 


ylainant s ; nerd ; 
Piet been familiar to him in his college days, and 


it, on the oth inst., he was at the 


court conduct y prosecutions. On getting out- ERS, : f 

Gide he saw'the defendant, whoinalde Thore “a which, the Solicitor-Geueral maintained, he could 
B1d6 Pate Th ee es a : not have forgot ; 

is; thatis Bee Wr ght. A number of persons = bye tOrgoblen 

were present. Witness took no notice, aud pro- Xposure OF SMALLPOX PATIENTS, —At the 


The ad 


t 


cceded on his way. 
ing out that he wi 


mitigated scoundrel, 


Southwark Police Court, on Tuesday, the wife of 
a liceused victusller carrying on business in 
Union-street, Borough, was fined £5 for having 
for protection. Lt was n¢ first time the de- | Willully exposed her muaid-servant, who was suf- 
fendant had insulted h Cross-examined: | fering from smallpox, without taking proper pre- 
He preached in an iron chapel at Kensal-green, | cautious against spreading the disease. The poor 
lle did not belong any denomin girl, whilst ill from the mulady, had been ordered 
A sum of £25 was borrowed upon the chapel. »|to leave the house, and she was in the street 
was a shoemaker tw -five years ago. Mr, | Several hours, At the Westminster Court, the 
Jolin Julian Jackson, retary to complainant, | medical officer of health of St. George's, Hanover- 
gave confirmatory evidence. He added that the | Square, applied for a summons against a vender of 
defendant called to the mob, * Now, boys, come | milk for having exposed herself without taking 
|onatthem!’’ ‘The defendant was proceeding to | the necessary precautions, This person, who was 
cross-examinve Mr, Jackson, whom he described as | recovering from smallpox, was in the habit of 
L wine merchant, as to whether he saw him drank | serving the customers who came to her shop. The 
in Brighton in 1870, when Mr, Ingham inter- | magistrate held that the Act of Parlament 
posed, and said that, assuming Mr. Jackson was applied only to cases of outdoor exposure, aud 
drunk at that time, he may have since become a | reluctantly declined to graut the summons. 
reformed character, (This remark elicited loud|  Errecrs or LARKING.”’—At the village of 
laughter in the court, but it was quickly sup-| Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley, on Wednesday, 
pressed, and one man was removed.) Lhe defend-|two lads named John Ward and Thowas Moss 
ant then said that he came to the court by acci- | were ‘larking,’? when Ward threw a stone at 
dent, and, wishing to see Mr, Jackson, followed | Moss, which knocked the lat’er down, aud he 
him, He did not deny calling him a common in- | died immediately. Ward has been arrested. 
former, He informed the magistrate that he twice --—— — 
had the honourof beingaspecial constable, andalso 
belonged to the Souwh Middlesex Volunteer 
Corps. He made that statement to show that he 


feudant followed, call- 
informer and an 
sweut into a shop | 
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Fripay, Jung». 


| was not a man who would be likely to commit a | man Sheftield, Britannia metal manu- 
| breach of the peace, He said he had forgotten to Setar ad ay HA Gouibens: suteeoutcl TISE! 
mention that he told Mr. Jackson that Mr. Peter | Siri. Liverpool, cart owner A, HUTCHINSON, Mane 
Taylor, the member of Parliament, would settle | jheter, otationer de KN AGas) | Nullorton. | tailor — We 
NIG i CKIN, Lurgashall, farmer— 


ord, tinman—E. Lb. 
i 


his business, and he replied that Mr. ‘Taylor was | JO NTCUGLSWN, Shefieid, beerselicr—W. LH. PELTTJBAN, 
worse than he wus. ide called Lord Ranelagh, he 2 for man ter, perenne : RAYNE, hoe- 
. ; rte _K t, purbage, near Buxton, grocer u 
who said that he was glad to have the opportunity farmie ROWLAND, Wreshin,, brewer J) RY] ae 
of saying a word on his behalf. For twelve years | Frodsham, beersetler—E. W. SILAW) 
SUMMERs, mannfacturer— BF 


he had known the defendant, who was one of his 
sergeants, and he always found him to be a good 
Mr. Ingham said he had no doubt that the 


WIDDALL, Little rchall, near 
—R. WILLIAMS, Liverpool, drape:— 
num, hair-net manutacturer, 


. Woolsta 


J. WvOD, Nottin 


ths b SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—V. #RASER, Forres, draper 
defendant was @ man of generous impulses, but | F. CLOUGH, Glasgow, plumber—J. DUNCAN, Dundee, 
he He ant—J. bb. GRANT, Edinburgh and Dalry, groe J.B, 


must try to repress those feelings. 
believed the words were used, and fined the 
defendant 10s, and costs, ‘The fine was 


AN, Dundee, merchant—A. M*LARUEN, Glasgov 
merchant. 


24 


Turapay, June 13. 


. veodi a at . A . - BANKRUP 3. CHIDLLY, Queen Victoria-street, City, 
aa diately pa d. \ <= wr had been] Nictor—#. A Y, Scarborough, innkeeper—J. ASPDEN, 
isposed of, David illiam awrence, &] Manchester, baker—A, B. BAILEY, Palshaw, licensed vie 
tobacconist and newsagent, of Church-street, walle ty Arat £ “t viet ses. wilder + nl BULLI 8: 
, . 7; - 2 ADLEY.Sing-ton-« names, builder—J. and H. BUL 
Kensington, was fined ds. and costs for Sunday | Liverpool, ale aud porter brewe $—W. DAVIES. 1 sbon House, 
trading; Catherine Crawley, vender of water- | near Tibberton, provision dealer 1 Fitzpaine, 


butcher—F. HAWKL 
HAWKINS 
JOHN Sé 


de, per Norwood, builder—G. 
Tay ood, builder — W, 


Salford 


cresses, Who pleaded that she had a sick husband tp 


and no other means of subsistence, ls., and 4s. 
costs; and several shopkeepers the full penalty of 
5s. and costs. 

At the Marlborough-street Police Court, John 
Jackson, the secretary of the Rev. Bee Wright, 
was charged with being drunk and incapable. 
Police-Con-table Reuben Percival stated that on 
the previous night he saw the defendant leaning 
against the railings in Park-lane in a very drunken 
state—so drunk, indeed, that he could hardly 
stand. The defendant made an attempt to get to 
an omnibus, but fell in the road, and was nearly 
run over byacab, He then picked up the defendant 
aud took him to the station. The secretary said 
he was much obliged to the constable, but he 
was quite sober, He was labouring under 
palpitation of the heart, caused by running after 
the omnibus, and fell. Mr. Knox said the con- 
stable stated that the defendant was very drunk, 
and he (defendant) said he was sober, but suffer- 
ing from palpitation of the heart. The defendant 
replied that all he wauted to do was to call atten- 
tion to how soon he got sober. Mr. Knox asked 
the defendant whether he remembered how much 
beer and gin he haltaken. The defendant said 
he had only taken two glasses of whisky. In- 
spector Skates stated he was at the station 
when defendant was brought in, and he was un- 
mistakably drunk, and had to be supported by 
two constables to the cells. Mr. Knox said he 


JESTRATIONS,—R 
y, oil manufactur 
J. MITOUEL 


T. an? A.H. PATTISON, 
B. BROWN, Bridge 
gow, engraver and 
weller—D, GUTHRIE, 
ilasgow and 


South Queensferry 
Hotel, Edinburgh 
lithographer—M. MASON, Inverne 


raharastou , er—C, and W. M. F. 
Springbank, manufacturing ¢ hemists and merchants. 


GREEN'S SEWING-MACHINES 


ALL WARRANTED. 


se) 


| THE LITTLE STRANGER HAND LOCK- 
STITCH SHUTTLE MACHINE, £3 33, 


> tai oming » called to the defend- | had no doubt the defendant was excessively drunk, ie eet isa 
- ee ‘cd, that such horrors had been wit- mon wha teats Sey aa ne but he was brought | and he would have to pay the usual drunkard’s THE IMPROVED LITTLE STRANGER, £4 4s, 
i — back by the fuotiuan, who was sent after him. He fine—namely, 53. Machines on the Wheeler and Wilson Principle, Inlaid 
THE ULSTER TE JANT-RIGHT told t e defendant he Ww in liquor, and advised | eee with ee and — Gold, 
5 : him to be very careful, as he did not appear in a} “ - : The Noiseless Tudor, for Tailoring and Dressmaking, 
A JtpGmMenr of the Lord Justice of Appeal | fit state to drive. The defendant promised totake| THE Ticunorne Case.—The trial of this case £7 10s. 
( ; d very nearly a panic among | Mrs, Dawson then got in, witness proposing | was resumed in the Court of Common Pleas on May be secn in operation at 
L ded } a a fa 3 roperties in the | to \ < to the Carlton ( lub; but, sec ing the de- Monday, after an adjournment to Ae rmit the TUE SHOW-ROOMS, LEEDS AND LONDON. 
8 ir sult of sel iver- | fendant goi in the wrong direction, he stopped | claimant to recruit his health. The claimant was Ghia agen mie 
tied to take plaice aiter t judgment de- him and said Mrs. Dawson must get out, as he | further cross-examined by the Solicite r-Geueral, PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
a (wis that uo bidders appeared for many | could not trust the defendant to drive, He, how- | The incidents of Roger Tichborne’s lite in Paris | THOMAS GREEN and SON, SMITHFIELD IRON 
v 4 t Until i ing purchasers can ever, altered his mind, got in, and was driven down | formed a subject upon which the witn “38 Was WORKS, LEEDS; 
x aI heir yb eeu the contlicti Pall-mall; but, seeing the prisoner was in an! much pressed by the learned counse l, There were f4 and 55, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
th MoS and IS70—the Landed Estates excited state, he stood up and looked out of the | several lively passages of arms in the course of 
Db ity at Act not many persons, in a window, and found he was driving at a great rate, | the day. At one oe Pe pone chee pet peo N ARK YOUR LINEN with « STENCIL 
chases Wan Snake cco eee and in such a direction as to foul the lamp-post; | Solicitor-General thas 6 at Prone ting the PLATE—PERRY and CO,’S Stencil Plates Initials, two 
: Lhe Lord J was ca led but before he could ) him the brougham was insolent as he possibly could in putting the letters, 6d.; Monogram, from 
¥ tenants nt r to year, on a. overturned and much damag Fortunately, | questions, and the latter rem rked that, if the 1a. Me one line, 18.3 two 
: : : Mar ot \ rford, could re: | neither himself nor Mrs. Dawson was injured, but | word escaped him, he was extremely sorry for ous Alphabets, ee, Sone 
con \ d Est Cor »euter upon the his footman had two of his ribs broken, aud was having used it. On anothe r occasion the claimant 8 Numbers, Is. 61. to 3s. Od. 
ri porch b y of the Ulster | otherwise so much hurt that he had to be| alluded to the fact of Sir John Coleridge having a 7, Red’ Lion-square; 8, Cheay 
t 1 . ped i ‘ taken to St. George’s Hospi'al. he windows | brother in the Order of Jesuits, when the learned at tne te and f 
t! : » £118,000, in of the cab were bro nd it was through the | counsel retorted that it would be quite enough for at the p- owe 
Biter 73 i Lhe Judges window that n and himself were | him to answer for his own sins, but that he hac 
hot 1+ art TWed wb tt extricated. tT) were taken into the United | the highest regard, affection, and veneration for 
cid f r, i, a il in- |S rvice Club, and had since receive | ot r ae oo a Both “’ soe end a SAUCER, 
: *s Y) t ficiently secured to om Mr. Shafto Adair, which he should like to; Ballantine disapproved o 18 yritness’s ob- : P 
( stab weh, ‘The Lord Chancellor in the me a i. hr. Knox said it was not strictly evidence, | servation, On Tuesday some of the questiors LEA AND PERRINS. 
ee \ il co ned ihis view; but the| but Colonel Dawson might read it. Colonel] were objected to by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 'The WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
a uted from and even ridiculed it, | Dawson read the letter, which was to the effect | who submitted that the Solicitor- General pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘The only 
Whic VID g tO 8a) tthings’’ | that several oflicers witnessed the affair from the} was not entitled to assume anything which Good Sauce,” 
Wa ve tert uns at Court | club windows, and there was no doubt the pri-|had not been proved in evidence. The improves the Appetite and aids Digestion, 
as 4} l all to fulfil its functions | soner was drunk, and | no excuse for driving | Judge, however, held that he was entitle d to put Unrivalled for piquancy and fl avout. 
the : ‘ property law in| against the post. ‘The prisoner said he was very | a question in @ certain form if he intended to call | B mip th i =e poy 2 the nants 
that It deliberate opinion sorry. He had never hud an accident before, and | witnesses to prove it hereatter. The claimant was 3¢ bi-5 3 ° aa Gears cis all bathlen aud 
] ( cs er under the Landed | on the day of the accident he certainly had taken | then interrogated with respect to the incidents of | = labels. 
a tena nT mY om expectant on | more drink than he wasaccustomed to. Mr. M‘Cleish his education at Stonyhurst. On bei: z asked to | Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
appellant a, Satna right such as the | (trom Law vud M‘Cleish’s) said the broughatm | describe the quadrangle there, witness said it was | | LONDON § 
Lauded | ‘ rule uiply to repeal the | had been « iged to t amount ot £6 or £7. * part of a building. : He learned Latin, Greek. and — by it Dele Sauces 
“kes Act. Su tur irom this newly- | Mir. Kuox said he could not decide the case until aud Hebrew, but could not now read a line of hroug d. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES JUNE 17, 1671 
BAKER md CRISPS SILKS|/TONDON | INTERNAT! 


A NEW FABRIC FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, 


Sow ready, price 10s., 


VOL, XVI. *‘ (NACHEMIRE D’ ALSACB”’ (Registered) Plain, all EXH ON 
’ 3 ? . IBITION of is71 NAL 
in 52 Shades of Colour, at 13s. 94. the Dress. Shades, £1 98, 6d. | | The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY wy 

(THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES) ‘Goopiten aftisckwrmingimina terete made | PNG oe Went fe ane 

, r ~ . Te NE OD py 
Govern for Binding Vol UEP snd alec all the preceding PETER HOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, London, W. B AKER and CRISP’S SILKS. | HALF a chown. DNESDAYS ‘the jit: 

vere for Binns vVols., at 26. each: == = = Fancies, 298. 64. | a ibert Hull, two in Behitition coe tee Boval Entranc, 
ey . \. ; , two in Exhibition-road, and ~ntrance of t} 


AN ESPECIALLY CHEAP SILK FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. road, two in Prince 4 


Issv DE VENICE, 


a Roman Silk of natural colour, with beautifully-tinted 
Satin Stripes, 


5 
Patterns free. 


Reading Cases, 1s, 6d. each. 
Indices to all the Vols., 1d. each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 
May be ordered of any Bookseller or 


BAKER and CRISPS SILKS. LoxDon INTERNATIONAL 


Japanese, 188. 6d. EXHIBITIC f S71 


Newsagent in the United Kingdom, or from I 
Catherine street, Berend, canta W.0. Price 14 gulnee the Diet cae to 208. Gd. Patterns tree. | 5B UIN EA HONTHLY TICKETS’ are now issued ¢ 
* , YY * ds, 9 _ vel Ol as BSLEK 
oe Tee : Z ne age any tengti will be cut at 28. 74 per yard. ___ 8, Regent-atreet, nience of visitors from the country, 
0 rc r 
SUBSCRIBERS The above article is much under price, and is guaranteed BAKER and CRISP’S SILKS. ONDON  INTERNATI 
TO THE Patterns free. Black Extraordinary, EX Ee, NL ONA L 
P . ; A _ EXHIBITION 7 bal 

T LLUSTRATED TIMES PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. Le GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS give ait the ady 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain Patterns free.—198, Regent-strect. yy tins period. of tasue, and pri Nos ages { 

en, in the 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 


M OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, “ free of any extra charge,” 


them by order through their Bookseller or New it; but, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (ifin print), per return 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
threepence-halfpenny for each Copy. 


at the cost of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 


AKER and CRISP’S PIQUES, | Gallerics at all times, and two hours before the (aj hsHuition 
> all the Flower Shows p: before the public ; and to 
PERCALES, éc., Plain and Printed, Gardens. The lower ra. end Frothamads Sin the Hortic ultaral 


. Fox, Pul or, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, by experienced Female Assistants D kers), in an 5 in Exhibition-rond... 
— —————— part of the country (no matter how ered ftom London), wi h Patterns free. from Eight@.m, to Season Ticket Holders. n-road, only is open 
REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- = as ee: 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO tumes, Mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. L ONDON INTERNATI ON 
HE ILLUSTRATED  TIMES,] Mourning torseryants ut reasonable stated charges. Se ee OTe cet ee | tne GUINEA MEXHIBITION of is71, hare 
T Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. Patterns free. Prices, from 44d. yard. | SEASON TICKETS are issued rent eet REE GUINEA 


For the United Kingdom. 

Three Months «eee we 88, 100. 

Six Months .. = «- oo oe . 7d. 

Twelve Months .. ee es \. 

(In all cases to be Paid In Advance.) 

Subscribers are res) fully requested to forward Post Office 

Orders payable at | 6 Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 

. Fox, the Publisher— 

‘Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


all the usual Agents. all aud by 


= 
RESSMAKING. 
Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d, 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 148. 64., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest taleut is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of 11,000 — 
FANCY DRESSES, LoxPon INTERNATIONAL 


all about half price, EXHIBITION of 1s71 


commencing at 5s. 6d. lress, ; 7 : + 2! 
Patterns free-—BAKER and OBISP. | ~ GREAT SHOW OF RHODODENDRONS (uni 


; ler the y 
ns of the ki e ret tes 
Anthony Waterer, Knay hilt, Woy al Horticultural Society), by 


200 000 yards of FRENC H Admission from the International fxnivition, Sixpence, 
b 


HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
NE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
ox i. we , . 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming ® most interesting OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 
jescription of the Campaign. ine folio volume, postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requested 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. to observe that Messrs, NICHOLSON and CO., 0 to Sz, st. 
= ul's-chure! nyard, are the Sole Licensees 0: ie new register 
Published at the Intusraarsp Loxvon News Office, 198, Seriatim plan for sending Patterns of Silks and all Textile 
Btrana, W.U.; and to be had of all Booksellers. Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at a glance, 


Ladt e 
OXYGEN IS LIFE, Free, four stamps. ON jes are invited to write for patterns. 


HLORATE OF POTASSA as a Remedy £20 96 WORTH NEW SILKS, 
for ali Diseases, of whatever origin, by Oxydizing the ’ Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, from 
Blood and supplying its Saline Constituent; being 4 Lecture | 1s. 114d. per yard, 400 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 


deli 1 at St. James's Hall. lap 
Toudon : J. PuILLirs, 37, Poland-street, Oxtord-street, W.0. pian, At NIOHOLSON’ 


GRENADINES, ONDON 

all sorts of Stripes and igures, , 7 
64d. to Is. yard.-~Patterns free. 4 INTER NAT ION AL 
198, Regent-street, London. ABENIEW OF SCHOOL - DRILL before HRA. PRiNc) 

= y ’ . 2 ICULTURALGAKDE 

OURNING! MOURNING! MOURNING} | After, the’ Review, “a MUSICAL PEKFORMANCL A NS 
Pathorns free. ROYAL ALBERT HALL by the School Bands. ‘ the 
A marvellous Variety from mission to the Exhibition, Is.; to the Horticultural 
d. to 5s. yard, view, 18, ; and Reserved 


at Seats for the B. 
K } 3 7 ote alcony or A ot » m4 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street+ | )6 nad on the day o the Review the He ent nals Ja, may 


an = : Bi 5 Subscription Tickets, passing the bearer to 
N O TICE.—The present is the time] the Gardens, Reserved Seats for the Review, vag titition, 
to buy SEALSKIN JACKETS. We shall offer | Amphitheatre Seat in the Hall, may be had at the E: rr served 
during June upwards of One Thousand Real Seal | price Five Shillings. hibition, 
pockets, ath the winter prices.—BAKER and SERS 


Cc P. 
BY HE WONDERF '0-HEADE 
XTRAORDINARY PURCHASE. —1000| A Uancutinenine Sou acaripy O-HEADED 


1smo., Cloth limp, 18.; free by post, Is. 1d., 90 00 WORTH NEW SILKS 
. 4 s = : . KUOMS, King-street, St. J ‘s. The Tro 
NNO DOMINI 2071. Translated from the , Checks and Stripes, from 1 guinea & SRALSEIN JAORETS on SALE Curing JUNE Malle, MILLIE CHRISTINE, the Maney Pe eosists or 
Dutch Original, with Preface, index, and Explanatory Dress, reversible, 600 Patterns pcst-free, on the new seriatim Regent-street, ss ’| Nightingale, who excites the wonder and admiration ot (idea 
Notes. By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS, plan. — — holders; Miss Anna Swann, the renowned Nova Sexe 


At NICHOLSON’S, 
Wi 
0,00 ORTH NEW SILKS; 


Moire Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéné 
and Broché Silk, from 2gs, 500 Patterns free, on the new 


seriatim plan, 
At NICHOLSON’s, 


£3 500 WORTH BLACK SILKS, 
4 Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de Lyons, 
Drap de Paris, &c., from 1 guinea a Dress. 600 Patterns post- 


free, on the new seriatim plan. 
At NICHOLSON'S, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 


the SEASON.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom 
are invited to write for 40 Patterns of new Dress Materials, 


‘London: WiLLiam TsG6, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


SMERALDA.—Two Editions of this 
rei ‘kably pretty Song, in E and I’, now ready, 

“ Miss Furtado y Eemeralda_newly furnished by Nir. W.C, 
Levey with a characteristic song, displaying to advantage the 
tuneful capabilities of the composer and the vocal accomplish- 
mente of t sctrose—obtainel & ere a of the honours of 

hi .'—Daily Telegraph, May 31. 
. 0 Oren err and prewant, 147, Oxtord-street. 


HE HEIGHT OF FASHION. Known to exist and Captoiny Sharia’ Vine, fi, tallet pers 
BAKER and CRISP’S POLONAISE, combining | great Kentucky’ Giant, the best-formed, finest lookia’ 2 
Jacket and Pannier, in Silks, Muslins, Tussores, | tallest man living. ‘The press, both of this countes = 
and other elegant fabrics.—198, Regent-strect. America, universally allow that it is one of the most _t 
—____— ———-—_— | plesaing, wonderful, and interesting entertainments ever re 
¥ Pr ne e Ot i y T , 
GUMMER FABRICS.—BAKER and CRISP. | pine Admission, Haifa Crown 3? fem Two till Fivo 
F ‘The Largest Spock: _ ee 
rom 5s. 6d. Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


speedily improves the aspect and character 


BAker and CRISP’S WHITE PIQUES, ot all sores, burns, scalds, and other descriptions of 


ee 

IANOFORTES. — MOORE and MOORE 

Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 

which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer, Easy 

Terme, from 24 g8. per quarter. ‘These instruments are warranted 

and of the best manufacture. 104 and 105, Bishopegate-street 
Ww. 


BO. 


‘4a. Bad legs and ti inflamed wosnas: 

yee aC s an he most sluggish, loathsome ulcers 
to Is ud. yard cease to cause pain, and manife stly got bette ‘ 
after a few cautious dressings. 


Patterns free.—i98, Regent-street. 


HE MOST LADY-LIKE COSTUMES,| JR. RIDGE'S 


the most Recherché Jackets, and 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S | mprising every novelty made for the present season. th € A 8 
" D. Nicholson and Uo., 50, 5!, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. e Prettiest Children’s Jackets, —— s = Lx 
AA, dasy, Terns, from 2 gs. por quarter. Carriage free Siibsercert te tees. pani martclemant Patlcoata 08 ee eee 
at a yy A © em, tt a - U . a J] 2 : 
Ware- Rooms, 104 aud 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. ___Batablished Magiavtada ives: t AMP ANTS sed INVALIDS. 
Pa awn poawrapr| @ULACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, | gg spay a : PIN.LANE RAGGED RsOHOOT! 
LEVELAND'S, WALNUT POMADE| GUACKE) et ant oat foot tceincatat| M[ARAVILLA COCOA, he Perfection of) ELD - LANE, LAGGED | SCHOOLS, 
h le , 7 PI REV. e 1OC0d LEPUGES, &e. 
and restores grey hair to ite natural colour. Vice-Chancellor | Soe eee ne Pees | hg een I Mole Broprictors, A. President—Earl ot SHAF "TESBU RY. 
Stuart, in granting an injunction protecting Cleveland's at prices suitable to every purchaser. TAYLOR BROIHEKS, London. ‘Lreasurer—George Moore, 
if Open all the year.—SVECIAL APPEA A very earnest 


Pomade, said, *' [t is clear that Cleveland's is the only real and 
original Walnut Pomade which appears to have been made for 
twenty years, and I em I cannot restrain the defendants from 
irating the name of Walnut, which, being general one, any 
ishonest person can adopt.” fold in pote, at 1s. éd., 2s. 6d., 
and 36, td, By post for twenty-four stamps. Order 
CLEVELAND'S of any Chemist in the world.—Dépot, 37, 
Poland-streot, (five doors from Oxford-street), London. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER will positively 
restore the natural original colour in every case 
of Pow, no matter from what cause it arises; 
andthe hair is stimulated to natural growth. 
The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as @ hair-dressing for 
young and old, is the best article that can be 
used ; it imparts a gloss and vigorous appear- 

ance to the hair very beautiful to see. The “ Restorer,’ 6s. ; 


‘Table Forks (Fiddle 
Pattern—Per doz.) +. £1 10 Oand £1 100 
Dessert Ditto .. ae ». 100, 10 
Table Spoons... oe « 1100 , 1180 
Deseert ditto .. » 100, 1100 
‘Tea Spoons as oe + O10 ,, 0180 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


" > " 
APANESE SILKS, Wide, at 2s. 6}d. the 
yard, in every possible shade of Colour; they are of the 
German make, enriched with plenty of Silk, and warranted for 
wear, Patterns sect. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 


ALADINE CLOTH for ‘DRESSES 


and COSTU MES, 27 in. wide, ten yards for 12s. 6d. The 


— Appeat for Bands has Denote necessary to carry on the work of 
‘ Vet ustruction and succour afforded by this Institution. 

Mi ABaviLia COCOA. Delicious and The year's statistics show 1300 Mhildren wider Instruct] n; 

invigorating. 257 placed out; a large attendance in the adult classes: 4is men 

One trial will establish | and women of character passed through the Retnges: 145 

its excellence, placed out ; 47,000 persons attended the Ragged Church services ; 

ee sexvante clothed and sens to, domestic service. Altogether, 

> ~ kK ersons bene! uring vost of £: on: 

ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST, tribnted by voluntary contributions. ee 

he ** Globe"’ says :— nations will be thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs. 

* TAYLON BROTHERS’ MAKRAVILLA COCOA has achieved | Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Loaivard:ssrece Ransom and ¢ “ 

@ thorough success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the | Pall-mall East; George Moore, Esq., Treasurer, Bow-churc 

market. Entire solubility, « delicate aroma, and 4 rare concen- | yard; or by Mr, Samuel T'awell, Hon, Sec,, 17, Bert reet, 

feation, ot = purest otenens of namin, distinguish the ——— 
aravilla Cocoa above all others, ‘or Hommopaths and r , 

Invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable i valuable HREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 

beverage.”” Sold, in Tin-lined l’ackets only, by all Grocers, and SIXTY ORPHANS have been maintained and edu- 

cated by the LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM since its formation, 

in the year 1813. 


the ‘ Zylobalsamum,”’ 3s.; in large bottles only.—Dépot, 206, | Iraterial is ver 
J ~~ y fine, firm, and soft, and one of the latest , 
High Holborn, London, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. | gyecimens of exquisite French taste, Colours are mauve, silver, = When you ask for Designed originally for 300 orphans, for years past the Asylum 
ck DER — BATORRLOR's| SESE ee ee a Te tn ee 
_— a ; p . e ulternative o 
2 of the same fabric, nice new dresses at 7s. 6d., 88. 9d., and 10s. 9d. STARCH, reduced numbers or of extension was presented. 


see that you get It, With nearly two hundred candidates seeking admission at 


INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original | ‘7 - Sagi, >, 
Packeta, the best in the world, black or brown. ‘The ony one Soh J Cee ectinoee, Hx’ VEY ronal gone sey, Teena as inferior kinds are often substituted each halt-yearly election, the Managers resolved to build a Lome 
that remedies the le te RA nad C7es. S $e 78ers Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. for the sake of extra profite, in the country, Which should uitimately shelter 600 orphans, 
of ONE, br Ou Maribe eat =. peepee | 95, City-rd., E.0 = acon - = Sod seats Wy Lares reception of 100 children annually, \ 
» 6, Gt. ? ~bt. j -rd., E.0, z z aE 7 J x ‘The new Asylom in course of erection at Wattord provides 
HEAP PARCELS of UNDERCLOTHING. oO MORE M E DICUIN E, | torthe immediate shelter of 420 orphans, but the butidings are 
FACT.—A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR- Ladies’ Nightdresses, 18. 44d. each, or 168, the dozen, |, 70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S erected on the scale of ultimate accommodation for 000 orphans 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey Hair or Ladies’ Drawers, 1244, each, or 12s. the dozen. DELICIOUS REVALENTA ABABICA FOOD, A turther outlay, as funds admit, of about £12,000, will give 
Sates MOOR ne their Original Colour, ‘This te guaranteed Ladies’ Chemises, Is. 2)d. each, or i4s. the de 7 pobre rs pers ra erent Gon conn. sag ma Con- on ple ana ef »mplete accommodation S or - entire number. 
eee tose It is inerely necessary £0 damp the hair with | Ladies’ Petticoats, 1s. 64d. each, or 18s. the dozen Phigm. Low spirits, Diarrhea, Agidity, Liabetes, Nausea and | It is remarkable fer its good working qualitics Hr ep eens 
it. Price 1 1 i bent for stamps.— 245, High Holborn, London. French Camisoles, Is. 49d. each, or ltée, re tal. the dozen. Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver of ail gasuttabioernecaente See ae ee canteen 
: Oomplaints. The large outlay is accounted for by the provision of sufficient 


Cure No, 68,413: ‘' Rome.—The health of the Holy Father | cubical space for so large a number of inmates. 


r 128. the dozen. | ig excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Uoli- | ‘The eflort will exhaust the reserve fund aud leave the Charity 


6 Nightcresses, first siz 
trade, ot better 


Also one of the largest Ketail Stocks 


J GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 


@ PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 4 . 0 rele: ‘ “ se " . ; 
Ye easel een protects eae rom en, | nlite of pin end icptrimase Cerin, at We |™* "yr ana sr ag tendon, W.; | thy ec ie Manager very rua AID 

L rt » iy ‘agrance to the breath, i. - , ' 5 on , . 8 count eM: " » v Yew for J 
OOH GOS ELLand C08 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED |. Complete Outfits for Ladies and Families, in any quantity, to te a Phat ea Fe nats ae 159rE aes ibe Buliding Fund. They sppeel w ith couftdence bx canise the 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended tor its kept in stock, Wedding Outits of all kinds completed in ten . nen eee one hp aoe ok eure o t ue varity oe widely known as they ar appre: 
purity, To be had of all Perfumers and Chemis’ and at | minutes, DU BARBY'S REV ann . 7 , A niet ls ending as they do to orphans of every class & 
Angel-passage, #3, Lpper Thames-street, London, E.C. Sets of Baby Linen, Baskets, and Bassinets, &c. EVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, f The Manage fully aubmait that ft 1s hardly possible to 


A printed List of prices post-free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, London, W.C. 


Alb., 26.; 11b., 38. 6d.; 21b.,68,; 121b., 308,; 241., 55s. ; present a etn 1 to-public sympathy avd support than 


aud 
nee is r oreabosy ad F lies in their endeavour to afford, in t best possible way, @ 
DU BARKY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, larger amount of relief to thn idow. and the father ess 


PIMMEL'S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 


to ch Grey Hair and Beard in a few days to thei F 
original Ooloat trode the agency of Nght. Kass. to apply. alb., %.; 11b., 48., at all Grocers’. Further donations to the Building Fand will be gratefully 
Free from the poisonous ingrediew usually contained in the OURNING DEPART received. ; : ; 
so-called Hair-Kestorers, and gives more nai ural shade than Mourning Dresses, ready made oe r * > m™ Apanal subscription for one vote, 103. 6d. ; for two votes, £1 1s 
Hair-Dyes. Price, with brush, 3s. 6d F_timmel, 98, Strand; 128, Mourning (Costumes, complete 78. oO DYSPETI TI C S. D - atone tothe Iuitain i hd My M hes eal voll & yr 
Regent-st.; and 24, Cornhill; and 76, King's-read, Brighton. Mourning Skirts... ee By reason of the great benefit derived from the use of vileg ~The clara dials Fawes It nna, Becretary 

— a _ Mourning Menties.. ee TWINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMOMILE, AND On 5, 1, Bt. Helen’s-plece, Bishops er bgt etry EC Le 
AKEY®S’ WELLINGTON KNIFE Mourning Jackets eS RHUBARB VILL, ye ¥ » Bishopsgate-6' saad 
POLISH.—OM4 Knives cleaved with this pre tion aerains Saws ° oe ve the maces Seat Bove testified to their great value, and medi- ae 
eh OER a parativ! oarnE ennete ee ee ee cal nen © he highest stands ec end i Y 3 _ ny] ~ ‘ a) &. 
bear a brilliancy of polish equal to new cutlery, Can be used Moarning Hats sail) ew Orewa tye of Indigestion ani Liver Compal Mold bya Cc mists, tm 1 OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray's-im- 
with any kind of knife-board or knife-cleaning machine. Fine Black Alpacas boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. d., 48. 6d., 118., and zis, Prepared only by road,—Open to the sick poor without letters uf recom 
Packages, 3d, each ns, 6d, ls, 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. Whole- French Twills .. Twinberrow and Son, C pista to the Queen mendation. FUNDs urgently needed. 
salo—Oakey and Sons, Wellington Emery and Biack-Lead Mills, Paris Cords es o 80, Wigmore-street, Londen, W, 7 James 8, Bryn, Bec. 
Blackfriars, London. = moon Crape Cloths — 
= a aratheas .. . . ce A se r , » sonny “pIT’ 
1% LENFIELD Kich Satin Cloths KIN DISEASES—AKHURST'S ESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
STARCH. Black Silks ec: Shwe os GOLDEN LOTION positively cures Scurvy, Itch, Ring- 155, Marylebone-road.—The FUN D8 of this important 
Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; Rich Glacés ot . worm, Kedness, Pimples and all obstinate eruptions in «a few | Charity ure exhausted, and the wards for in-patients mur 
‘and her Maject: ‘a Laghdress that’ Gros Royals Se ware . » Nigd. hours. 2% il.’ and 4s. 6d. per bottle —Of all Chemists, and | absolutely be closed at the end of this month unless ALD ts 
ott te the fi Sais ake over masa.” The New Patent Albert Crape is the cheapest, most effective, | W. E. Akhurst and Co.,8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, | fendered. 
© fines! ch sheever used. and most durable, one fold being as thick as two folds of the old Sent direct, 3d. extra- J as 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. make. First price, Is. 64d. a yard, os z z 
Beware of spurious imitations, Patierie Dost free. 5 I OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
— . Se oa . Beet Xx TEV F 3K CHEST, City-road, ‘The ward -patients are orn: 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 604 to 687, Now Uxtoré-strect, London. W.0. eciscaeahabaea beh and = SKIN Stently tae ii ie oet-pe eee ded’ dally, Fl nDe 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit Sy 7" oat "eae . asl i creatly needed, Bankers, Glyn and Co. ‘The Hen, BP. 0. Giyty 

fs the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- The predisposition to is prevented by I AMPLUL ons TT oaenter. Unanes L. Kemr, Secretary, &. 


reo: uu 50. 0 Sint . PYRE Te SALINE. Agrerable, vitalising. 
B* 8 CLOT HING, Suits, 16s. to 45s. ite effects are vetearhathe tn toate At... por ge nti v —— 
Noted for pay EAR, as directed. 8 ld by Chemists and the maleers Se r 7 2pPIT ‘On 
eran my are QUALITY HH. Lamplough, 113, Holborn -hill, N4 TIONAT, HOS! ITAL FOR . 
SAMUEL PHERS, 50, Ludgate- i Pees ser PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO, Quee 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill, Bloomsbury, and East-Knd, Finchley.—The Boar 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, entreat ALD. The Hospital conteins nearly ninety beds 


rivalled, pertecely pare and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words “ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY" 
on Seal, Label, av-l Cork.—6a, Great Tichfield-st., Oxford-st., 


EEF ES SENCE 


WIIITEKHEAD and CO.’8 BEEF EXTRACT ELBOURN MEAT - PRESERVIN ; the Best Remedy f ttended by in and out patients from all parts of the ki 
is certified by eminent Medical Analyrts as pure, most nutri- COMPANY (LIMITED) . Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache it ta almoet entirely dependent ‘upon voluntary contribut 
tious and wholesome. Sold in boxes, from 2s. 3d... COOKED BEEF and MUTTON in Tins. Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient for delicate There is @ Samaritan Society and a Fension Fund tor the in 
by all Grocers, Itailan Warehousemen, and Chemiste ; with full instructions for use. . constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants curable, An election for several pens will take place on 
and Wholesale uf coe = Cr Srarers and Sons, Preston Prime Qualities and tree from Bone. At 172, New Bond-street, London; and of all Chemists, Thursday, June 29 inst ,and donors to the general funds W i 
and Bons, Crosse Gind to the Bi an Woanded and Son. Sold Retail by Grocers and Provision-Dealers throughout thoy f yc . _ Jacquie the privilege Of voting at that, and all subseqien 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) kingdom ; var > XD UT RHEUMATISM elections, E. LH, Cuan ven, Hon, Sec. 
— : ————— Wholesale b: a Cy \ or a ————<——— = 
re OHN M’CALL and CO., 157, Ho Fi. ‘ \ . . ‘ 
Ber FOOD FOR INFANTS. Fe BE. sb tran oy ihaeneprerrsteecrs wr ‘Y 73 } ond Sure ins tow anys, ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton; and 
“ Resembling mother's milk as Ceestly a6 poosible,”—Dr ? tt hr % | by that celebrated Medicine, 7, Piccadilly, London. Offices, 167, Piccadilly (opposite 
Hi, Barker on ** Kight Foods. ‘ OLLIER HOCOLATE POWDER|* Stalks GoUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. Bond-street). eee 
6 een Berar eee it as a Prince should.”"—Soc, and SON'S NT rh They require norestraintof diet The following FORM of LEGACY ts respectfully recom 
. a ». ens the invalid and invigorates the healthy, ~~ i, or confinement during their use, mended :— . 
“Highly nourishing and easily di .""—Dr. Hassall, ¢ Meee rat ealthy. 4 rtal ook ale t urer for the time being 
Ho behing or eee rouire. estchesataenaaiaillen as poorest ter fen Stesttng or oetiaand kramenth ate te Tae fo sak, brome 
any vital part, Middlesex, and at 167, Piccadilly, the sum of £ = bE be | 


TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT Oe | legacy duty), to be paid’out of my personal estate, 
, . 7 land, b lied towards carrying on the charitable 
£1000 MAYAR’S SEMOLINA, which | J AYE'S WORSDELL'S — PILLS,—The | designs ot the said tastitutions 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- best, safest, and most certain Family Medicine that has | —— ———————————__————— 
ae. ie = 8) wn og ood od aaees nutritious than Tapioca, | yet been discovered. Being composed of nothing but the purest 
rrowroot, Corn r, ina, &c. po gd recommended by | vegetable ingredients, they are suitable for either sex. They | London: Printedand Published at the Office, 2,Catherine set) 


Tins, Is., 28., 5¢., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, Lon- 
don. Procurable of all Chemists and italian Warehousemen, 


gomra GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all 


Stationers the Medical Profession for infants and Invalids; also un- | are equall: t 
‘ : ; 4 y valuable for caring and preventing disease. in th - d, in’ the County ¢ 
thronghont equaltes for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—sold by Bold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, i dain te fe MT se ath erine-street, Strand, 


the World, mists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Si 
eta,  &C., at Sixpence per pound, le. 1id., 2e. Od., and 4a, 6d. per Box, aforesaid,—SaTuppay, JUNE 17, 1871. 


